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MANUAL TRAINING IN THE SCHOOLS OF GERMANY. 


BY DR. HENRY E. KOCK, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


‘¢’ Tis not enough to know, one must apply, 
And not enough to will; it is to try.”” — Goertne. 


Cre and tradition have not been able to quell 

the tide of education which tends toward the useful rather 
than the ornamental. The pedagogue from the old school has 
striven with might and main to stop the introduction of modern 
educational ideas and sometimes with no small success. The 
adoption of manual training in many cities as a factor of educa- 
tional value was also hindered in Germany by jealous and illiter- 
ate, not to say ignorant labor organizations, known there as 
“ guilds” or “innungen.” 

Owing to the various social and political conditions now exist- 
ing in Germany it would be indeed hard to draw a comparison 
between manual training schools there and in America, and for 
that reason it has been found advisable to give an account of con- 
ditions, methods and courses of manual training schools rather 
than draw a comparison between the two countries’ systems. It 
might, however, be said that although our system of manual train- 
ing finds its highest development in our technical high-schools, the 
primary schools of Germany show us the most remarkable devel- 
opment of the Frébelian idea up through the eighth school-year. 
Another condition must not be lost sight of in following this ac- 
count, and that is, that few public schools have a co-educational 
plan and the manual training schools, none at all. The work done 
by the girls, such as: — Sewing, knitting, crocheting, weaving, ete. 
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—is not considered manual training and is not included in the 
course of study as such, and although this work is considered by 
us in America of equal value as an educational factor in our school 
system with the regular manual training work, it is not estimated 
as such in Germany and termed distinctively “ handiwork.” 

The introduction of manual training into Germany may be dated 
back to 1875, when Clausen von Kaas, from Denmark, delivered 
his first public address at Dresden, at the Fourth Annual Meeting 
of the Educational Association,* entitled “ Practical Work as 
an Educational Factor in Home and School.” This and Hausch- 
mann’s essay on “ The Continuation of the Kindergarten in the 
School,” were the stimulus for establishing the first German cen- 
tral society for the furtherance of manual training. It was the 
nucleus of the present enormous society known as “ The Society 
for Boys’ Handiwork,” and which is now aiding, promoting and 
introducing with utmost ability, manual training in Germany. 

Many obstacles have been overcome by this society’s untiring 
work, especially the remonstrances and objections of teachers una- 
ble or unwilling to see the educational value of this work. The 
retention of the purely pedagogical character of the courses of 
work and the exclusion of all tending purely to trade instruction 
was another duty which the society undertook most graciously. 

Many schools based on wrong principles of training have there- 
fore failed, such as basket-weaving schools of Emden and Bremen, 
and the schools for brush-tying and mat-weaving in Ploen and 
Hoist. Purely industrial schools have therefore been proved a 
failure in Germany, just as we have experienced in America. 

The aim of a general education is not the acquisition of manual 
dexterity for purely utilitarian reasons, but includes general cult- 
ure, arousing, nourishing and developing the spiritual and mental 
powers of child-nature, educating to self-reliance, and an equal 
and balanced development of the physical and moral resources of 
the individual. Just as positive as that the purpose of education 
does not exist in only sustaining the school, just so do we main- 
tain that we do not educate for simply knowing, but also knowing 
how to do and doing; we do not educate for the school-life, but 
for the life out of school and the school should therefore be a 
preparation for life. It is for this reason that the spirit of busi- 


* W., Gaertig. 
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ness activity is so thoroughly impressed in all German school- 
work, and for this reason too, that boys receive a distinct and 
separate education from that of the girls — the first for the busi- 
ness world, the second for the home. 

So far, the educational value of manual training as conceived by 
educators in Germany. Let us see how far its influence has 
spread and with what result. As far as I have been able to find, 
there are in Germany alone, 1,506 schools and workshops in which 
manual training is taught. In Prussia alone there are 954 schools 
in 418 cities and towns, supported in part by the government; 
many, however, depending on subscriptions. The province of 
Schleswig-Holstein leads the other Prussian provinces with 112 
schools in which pupils receive instruction in this work. Of these 
schools there are twenty-five independent manual training schools, 
while the remainder give more or less time in manual instruction. 
The work comprises in the main,— wood-work ; the courses vary- 
ing from simple knife-work, through carving to the more difficult 
bench and cabinet-work. 

The kingdoms of Bavaria and Saxony have the next highest 
number of schools, with twelve and twenty-eight purely manual 
training institutions, and twenty-three and sixty publie schools 
respectively in which courses in handiwork are offered. 

The following table has been compiled by the kindly aid of W. 
Gaertig and Dr. Pabst of the Teachers’ Training College for 
Manual Training of Leipzic. To the latter I am furthermore 
greatly indebted for assisting me in my plans for visiting repre- 
sentative manual training schools in Germany. 

STATUS OF MANUAL TRAINING IN GERMANY. 
Table showing number of cities, separate manual training 


schools, and total number of workshops. 
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Owing to the varieties of work and the vastness of the field of 
instruction as given in Germany, it would be impossible to give a 
clear idea of the work as seen in the public schools and so to pre- 
vent confusion, it has been found best to take some representative 
course and give the reader a clear conception of it. 

The public schools of Berlin offer perhaps as representative a 
course in manual training as any and its course was therefore 
chosen to be discussed here in detail. It must be borne in mind 
that the grades of public schools in Germany are not divided into 
primary and intermediate or grammar schools, but rather in three 
and often in four groups, viz.:— The Vorstufe or preparatory, 
the Unterstufe or primary, the Mittelstufe or the intermediate, and 
the Oberstufe or upper grade. 

In manual training schools the Vorstufe’s work consists of 
paper, pasteboard and sticks and occupies the pupil’s time from 
his seventh year on. In the Unterstufe or Vorstufe work is 
given in light wood-work, the pupil’s age being about ten years. 
Pasteboard work of a more difficult character and wood-carving is 
offered in the Mittelstufe when the eleventh or twelfth year is 
reached. In the Oberstufe, at the age of thirteen the pupil takes 
up bench and light metal-work, the latter including filing and 
soldering. 

The courses given vary with the locality, some schools giving 
work in clay-modelling, others wood-work in making farm im- 
plements, others again offering metal-work in construction of 
physical apparatus, and so on, with many modifications. 

Deeming it of interest to my American colleagues to know more 
about the minutia of the courses of work, several representative 
and characteristic exercises are given in the various classes of 
work as I found them made by the children in the schools I had 
opportunity to visit. 
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In paper folding, a purse made from a square sheet as shown in 
Tab. I., with the various steps A, B, C, D, was worthy of notice. 
A sled cut from one sheet is seen in Tab. II. The sheet is folded 
along A—B, and both sides are then cut at the same time. Then 
itis folded as shown along the dotted lines, producing the finished 


sled. 








A wind ball shown in Tab. III.. proved a very fascinating exer- 
cise, and when finished at D, seems almost impossible of construc- 
tion. It is made as follows: — A is folded along lines a—b, e—d 
and slipped through B, then unfolded. A and B are then folded 
respectively along lines e—f, g—h, i—j, and k—1, slipped through 


C, unfolded to original position, and the exercise is finished as in 





D. A tent in the shape of a tetrahedron was another exercise of 
some interest. 





Four equilateral triangles are laid out along a straight line, as 
in Tab. IV., cut and folded as shown, the seams pasted with same 
colored paper as the tent, the door opened and folded back. A 
basket cut from a circle as illustrated by the same cut, is a very 
ingenious exercise. ‘The circle is cut along the solid lines, folded 
along the dotted ones, and the handle made from a strip of the 


same material, pasted to the sides completes the exercise. 


| 
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In paste and pasteboard work there is, perhaps, no other course 
which exceeds the German one. The exercises are numerous and 
varied; beginning with plain mounting and lapping, and progress- 
ing through construction work of various geometrical forms, boxes 
for various purposes, as for pens, gloves, money, sewing-work ; 
and trays of different shapes and forms, napkin rings, etc., ete. 
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This work has reached such a stage of development that there 
are firms paying special attention to the manufacture of the vari- 
ous papers used in this kind of work. The imitation of various 
material, such as wood, china, cloth, leather (embossed, engraved 
and burnt), is deceptive to say the least. Thus, a book was seen 
bound as it seemed in padded alligator-skin. It was only after a 
most careful examination that the skin was found to be but litho- 
graphed and embossed paper. Among the exercises in pasteboard 
construction, a yarn-holder as in Tab. V. seemed a most difficult 
piece of work for the eleven-year old boy. The drawing shows 
all the parts except top and bottom, the finished box with binding 
strips is seen at the right. 








In connection with the same work there are exercises in book- 
binding. ‘Tab. VI. illustrates an exercise in stitched-back, half- 
cover. A shows the manner of inserting the stitches and backing 


strips; B both in position ; in C the cover-boards have been pasted 
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on; D illustrates the pasting of the ground back-sheet; in E the 
back and corners of a half-cover binding are being put on; at F 


the book is being finished. 





There are many interesting exercises in light wood-work that I 
would like to show, but owing to lack of space, only a few can find 
place here. The making of flower-sticks, paper-knives, trellises, 
rules, etc., gives the young pupil practice with the knife and leads 
up to the more difficult work of cutting and constructing bird- 
houses, boxes, trays, tool-racks, ete. Tab. VII. shows three of 
these exercises. To the left, an egg-stand for storing eggs is 
shown, with detail. of joint. In the middle is an exercise in sew- 
ing, with key-hole saw, drilling and countersinking. The detail 
shows the manner of preventing the hook from slipping out. The 
third, a more difficult exercise in curve-sawing and boring, repre 


senting a reel for wash-line. 





At the age of twelve the pupil takes up work in wood-carving, 
consisting entirely of exercises in chip-carving or low relief. The 
four exercises, of which the more difficult work is only a modifi- 


cation, are shown in Tab. VIII. 
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The exercises in this department are numerous, and since they 
do not in any way compare with the American designs in quality, 
only one is given here. Tab. IX. illustrates a mirror with cross- 
sections at A to show relief and rabbet for glass. 
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The work in light metal begins with the construction of simple 
geometric forms (Tab. X.) out of wire (1-8 in. dia.), the joints, 
represented by a cross X in the drawing, being soldered in the 
flame. . Then various exercises, as button-hooks, coat-hooks, chains, 
ete:, follow, among which may be mentioned, a cherry-stoner, 
shown in Tab. XI. It is made of three pieces, two of wire and 
one of tin. The long wire is of the ordinary 1-8 inch, the plunger 
of 1-4 inch, and fits into the die A. 


< — 


—— 


Repti 











The guard B prevents the cherry from adhering to the plunger 
and the thumb-guard of tin holds the plunger from becoming loose. 
A unique way of making chain-links is shown in the same draw- 
ing. Wire is wound around an iron rod of the thickness corres- 
ponding to the inner diameter of the proposed links, then cut 
along line a—b, the ends brought in apposition and soldered to 
form a chain. 

The work in sheet-metal presents little that is new tous. Tab. 
XL. a hoop and rod to show centrifugal force, and Tab. XII. an 
atomizer, illustrate two exercises of this work. 

In clay-modelling a great deal of time is spent and the number 
of exercises given is profuse, varying from the plain forms to con- 


ventional designs and modelling from nature. 





| 
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The exercises in wood-work at the bench are all of a utilitarian 
character, among which, frames, brackets, inkstands, boot-jacks, 
shelves, stools, writing-desks, drawing-desks may be counted. 
But since the work along this line is greatly superior in America, 


space cannot be taken to illustrate any of it here. 





The work in heavy metal is still to be considered. The exer- 
cises are made chiefly of sheet-iron, brass and wire. The course 
includes work in the construction of physical apparatus, as gal- 
vano-meter, water-wheel, decimal-scales, compound levers, ete. In 
Tab. XII. some of this work is illustrated. In the making of the 
oil-can the screw-top may be substituted by a simpler one, as shown 
in the cross-section, in which a cork A is used instead of a screw. 

Tab. XIII. shows perhaps the most interesting piece of work of 
the whole course — Segner’s water-wheel. The section shows the 
construction of the machine, the drawing the complete one and 
manner of its operation. 

So far we have discussed the educational value, influence, 
growth and practice of manual training in Germany; a few words 
regarding the principle upon which the instruction is based. 
Although it is true that the instruction is purely for pedagogical 
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purposes, yet there are three directions toward which it is tend- 
ing: — 

1st. The purely practical, formal direction, employing manual 
training as a means for general culture and education, and in 
which the objects of the course of ‘study are selected with special 
reference to the technical progress of the child and its environ- 
ment. 

2nd. Manual dexterity for and by application, in which the 
exercises are selected only from the field of the school curriculum 
and the course of manual training is determined by it; and 

3rd. Reproduction, or laboratory method, in which the pupil 
constructs the various objects of his studies with which he comes 
in contact during actual school-life and in this wise exerts a great 
influence upon ordinary school-work. ‘The great representative of 


this third direction is Professor Kumpa, of Darmstadt. In his 
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work in geometry each proposition is actually worked out by con- 
struction in the shop. 

There is still room for argument whether the last two direc- 
tions are really related to manual training, and this argument is 
still being carried on in Germany, but this is beyond our province. 

Two kinds of work, for reason of their small educational value 
and tendency to carelessness, have been almost entirely discarded 
in Germany. They are bent-iron and scroll-saw work. The work 

3] is only pursued in two cities, Stuttgart and Frankfort, and would 
have been omitted but for the desire to make this article as com- 
plete as circumstances will allow. : 
In closing, a few words regarding the work-shops. As _ pre- 
viously stated, most of the cities have separate buildings for their ) 
manual training department while the remaining ones have rooms | 
set apart for this work. Most of the schools have three large . 
rooms for the three classes of work,— paper, wood and metal re- i 
spectively. In the paper-rooms the pupils sit at long tables and | 
benches supplied with one glue-pot to six pupils. Material and | i 
tools are furnished by the school, depending on the work. In the | | 
wood-room the appointment is almost exactly like the American | 
carpenter shop, with one exception — the bow-saw finds preference 
to our American blade-saw. Some schools have benches at which a 
four pupils can work at one time, the majority, however, have the 
usual double benches. The metal-room is supplied with immova- . i 
ble tables, supplied with gas for lamps: and soldering-irons, vises, | 
files, hammers, pincers,— a complete set for each pupil. The ta- | 
bles are placed around the room along the wall. In the middle of | | 
the room there is usually a single or double forge, for the heavier | 
work, supplied with a foot-power fan. It is only while engaged | 
with paper-work that the pupils are allowed to sit. While in the i 
wood-shop and metal-room they are required to stand. ; 
The time given to manual training varies in different schools. 
In paper-work usually one hour twice a week is given. Two peri- . 
ods of one and a half hours each are devoted weekly to wood- 
work and two hours a week to metal-work. If clay-modelling and 
chip-carving are included in the course of study the time is about 


the same as in paper-work, but never does the student at any time 
receive more than three hours a week in manual training. 
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PHYSIOLOGY OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM LN CHILD- 
HOOD AS APPLIED TO EDUCATION.* 
E. A. KIRKPATRICK, STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, MASS. 

UCH of what Professor Beard has said is not only unques- 
a tionably true, but so well stated that it is unnecessary for 
me to repeat, and unwise for me to attempt to restate. My time 
may be best spent in discussing points of difference, and in elab- 
orating ideas which Dr. Beard has had time to merely suggest. I 
take exception first, to the statement that child study has been 
pursued almost exclusively from the metaphysical standpoint,— If 
by child study is meant what is now known by that term. The 
child study which is sometimes said to have been carried on by all 
educators from earliest times may have been of that kind, but cer- 
tainly this is not true of the child study of the last decade. I am 
quite sure that of the list of books and articles bearing on child 
study numbering over a thousand which I arranged ‘a few years 
ago, not one per cent. is metaphysical, properly speaking, and | 
should say that over fifty per cent. of it is more physiological than 
psychological. 

It is true that educators never have and do not even now real- 
ize the closeness of relation of the physical and mental, but what- 
ever sins modern child study may have been guilty of, failure to 
call attention of teachers to the importance of physical conditions 
is not one of them. Possibly, however, in emphasizing the need 
of taking account of defective and abnormal conditions of children, 
they have not sufficiently emphasized the correlations between 
physical and mental development in normal children. I think it 
is true, however, that physiologists generally have failed to appre- 
ciate the closeness of relation of bodily structure to nervous struc- 
ture and function. If Professor Loeb’s experiments and theories 
are substantiated by further investigation, we shall be compelled 
to look upon the nervous system as chiefly a transmitter of nerv- 
ous energy from one part of the body to another. We shall not 
say, as we have been doing, that the hand is controlled by a certain 


group of nerve cells in the cortex of the brain, but that certain 


A Discussion of Dr. R. O. Beard’s paper in October EDUCATION. 
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portions of the brain facilitate communication between sense 
organs of the hand-and other parts of the body and the muscles of 
the hand concerned in making the proper reaction. We shall not 
speak of the center controlling the heart, but of the portion of the 
nervous system that facilitates the transmission of nervous 
impulses from various parts of the body to the muscles of the 
heart. In short, we shall look upon the nervous system as a 
means of communication between every part of the body that may 
be stimulated and the muscles or glands that need to respond in 
an appropriate way. On this view the development of every 
organ and tissue is of direct significance in the development of the 
nervous system. Every change in every part of the body disturbs 
the fine equilibrium of the organism and calls for new adjustments. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that at the age of adolescence, when 
so many marked physical changes are taking place in the structure 
and function of the body, is a stage of unstable mental equilibrium 
and variable action. If this view of the nervous system is sup- 
ported by the physiologists of the future, as I believe it will be in 
the main, I am sure the child students will not be slow in calling 
the attention of teachers to its significance, as they have not been 
in the past in calling attention to what is known of the relation 
of physical defects to mental abnormalities. 

Another point upon which I must beg leave to differ with Dr. 
Beard is one of application. I agree fully that the nutritive fune- 
tions are of supreme importance in childhood and that digestion 
should not be interfered with by excessive brain activity immedi- 
ately after eating. His conclusions, however, that the harder part 
of the school work should come after rather than before recess 
seem to me not justified by the conditions. Most children, 
especially among the laboring classes, have had breakfast one or 
two hours before beginning school work. In the graded schools I 
think every teacher will agree that pupils are in much better con- 
dition for hard work at the opening of school sessions rather than 
near the close, when tired and hungry. In high schools, however, 
with only one session a day, where pupils study long on an empty 
stomach or one containing two or three hastily swallowed greasy 
fried cakes, doughnuts, or “sinkers,” as they are expressively 
called by the small boy, there is good ground for saying that the 
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sins against physiological laws in the high schools are almost 
beyond forgiveness. 

To finish briefly with all points of difference between Dr. Beard 
and myself: I see no occasion for “ respecting seasonal variations 
in growth,” question habit being a basis for heredity, and doubt 
whether the physical differences between sexes before ten years of 
age is sufficient to demand material differences in treatment. I 
even think it would be well for young girls not only to study as 
boys do, but also to play more boys’ games, that they may develop 
physically and socially. 

On all other points, most of which are much more fundamental 
than these, I heartily agree with Dr. Beard, and only wish I might 
more effectively emphasize them. Perhaps I may best do this by 
briefly stating some of the differences between the nervous system 
of children and adults. 

1 The nervous system of children is largely unspecialized, yet 
it is ready for action, hence in infants there is a wonderful variety 
of aimless movements during all waking moments, and in child- 
hood many more useless movements when trying to attain a defi- 
nite end than in the case of adults. 

2. For many years the child is in a state of very unstable equi- 
librium, consequently he is in all kinds of moods and has all kinds 
of interests within a space of time too short for an adult to get 
comfortably settled in one frame of mind. 

3. Associated with this, as either cause or effect or both, the 
child is very quickly fatigued for any one kind of activity. He 
needs frequent short periods of rest or change of occupation. 
Prolonged activity of one kind is desirable in adults, but utterly 
impracticable for children. 

4. The motor or expressive tendency is much stronger in chil- 
dren than in adults, and consequently they tire of receiving much 
more quickly than of doing. Fatigue and a disturbance of natural 
functions, with consequent lack of interest and confusion of mind, 
are the natural results of receiving impressions without opportu- 
nity or means of reacting to them in an appropriate way. The 
mental condition of educated adults who take in for hours and do 
nothing as we are now doing is wholly unnatural and incompre- 
hensible to the child. From the earliest beginnings of nervous 
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systems in the animal kingdom, nerve cells have helped in making 
an appropriate response to each stimulus as it was received. If 
education is to prepare for life, and still more, if it is to result in 
living fully each stage of life, provision must be made in the 
future for children to do something else besides frantically wave 
their hands every time they receive an idea. It is not that the 
motor side of a child’s nature needs development by itself so that 
it shall not be exceeded by the sensory. There is nothing gained 
by equalizing the time devoted to impression and to expression if 
the processes are carried on separately, for successful living is 
nothing but making the proper response to each stimulus as it is 
received. 

5. ‘The nervous systems of children are exceedingly plastic, 
hence children can be taught anything or learn to do anything 
with almost any degree of accuracy. This ability to adapt itself 
to environment is the most striking and valuable characteristic of 
the young of all the higher animals. In man it is most promi- 
nent and for the greatest length of time.- In our constantly ad- 
vancing civilization men and women need to preserve this plas- 
ticity of the nervous system as long as possible, or they will fall 
behind in the race of life as customs, processes and methods 
change. To this end variety in training is necessary, and only the 
universally useful activities should be allowed to become auto- 
matic habits. Several teachers rather than one are therefore very 
properly recommended by Dr. Beard. 

6. Plastic as is the nervous system, and capable of being 
moulded almost at will, we must not forget that it has a natural 
order of development as surely as the grain of corn produces leaf, 
stalk, tassel and ear with never a reversal of this order. As fast 
as we learn this natural order we should strive to utilize it in 
hastening and perfecting the educational process. We shall then 
work according to the plans of nature, the great architect of the 
nervous system, in developing the highest type of men and 
women. 
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THE SCOPE AND METHOD OF GRAMMAR. 
H. J. DAVENPORT, UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
SECOND PAPER. 


TTEMPT was made in the preceding paper to show that in 
primitive language uses it is impossible to discriminate 
clearly the different functions contained in those root signs which, 
together with interjections (compared with which these root signs 
were a marked advance) furnished for that stage of development : 
the entire linguistic equipment. 

It remains to be pointed out that, as there are recognizable in 
primitive speech the beginnings of only three distinguishable word 
functions, there are to be found in developed speech,—if we 
may exclude the mere connective, which is as such really no part 
of the sentence —only three distinct parts of speech,— substan- 
tive, assertive, and modifier,— and that all of the other so-called 
parts are specialized uses of some one of these three, or are com- 
posites made up from them. 

In truth, if composites are to be recognized as parts of speech, 
there is logically no place to stop. Thought-shadings are so infi- 
nite in variety and so various in combination as to compel a range 
of word expression far beyond the possibility of classification by 
any method which shall take account of all shades of difference. 
And were this method a possible one, it would be none the less an 
unscientific method; every classification must be worked out on 
lines of origin, of common parenthood, of converging lines of 
heredity. One of the important values in grammar study is in 
this very necessity of placing the student at the evolutionary point 
of view and in working harmony with the evolutionary line of 
thought. 

It follows, then, that an attempt to erect hard and fast lines of 
demarkation between the parts of speech —the effort to set up 
seven separate and distinct functions in language and to distribute 
all the different shadings and blendings into these seven tightly 
drawn parcels of exclusiveness—is hopeless for the teacher, and con- 


fusing, demoralizing, and stupefying to the pupil. (1) 


g, 

1. If, then, the current division of the parts of speech involves such diverse and incom. 
patible points vf view, it is natural enough that it shvuld not admit of being practically 
carried out. The facts we have to deal with are too complex aad too variously combined to 
be comprehended under eight or nine rubrics. Paul, Chapter 20. 
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Bearing in mind that language is not so much a method of ex- 
pression as of communication, we are forced to conclude that the 
point of view not of the speaker, but of the hearer, is the correct 
analytical point of view. The speaker adapts his language to the 
listener. The test is, then, not the actual thought attitude of the 
speaker or writer, but the thought attitude in which the sentence 
exhibits the speaker to the hearer; that is to say, the thought 
which the sentence is adapted by its form to communicate. An 
adequate notion of the sentence is conditioned upon the acceptance 
of this truth (1); the question is not at all whether the sentence 
expresses the complete thought of the speaker; there may be all 
sorts of word modification to be added or of sentence modification 
to follow. The question is whether from the point of view of the 
hearer a complete thought would be communicated. Again, the 
sentence is more than the complete expression of thought; the 
groan, or the hiss, or the oath, may surpass any other form of ex- 
pression in accuracy and adequacy, particularly in cases where the 
speaker's thought is not clear of obscurity. A sentence is a group 
of interdependent codperating parts of speech formally complete for 
the expression of thought. 

Note that this definition excludes such word groups as Soonest 
ripe, soonest written, Many men, many minds, as formally incom- 
plete. Nor are we to say that the assertive is understood or sup- 
plied ; the fact is that expressions of this sort are characteristic of 
a stage of development where there was nothing formally to be 
either supplied or understood; language was at that stage not yet 
at its full formal development, where every process or function 
of thought had its corresponding vehicle of expression. Juxta- 
position of words is in early speech a device for indicating associa- 
tion of ideas. That such is the case is evident from the speech of 
babyhood and from the structure of Pigeon-English. (?) 


1. Many of the most puzzling questions in mood and tense will solve by this test. 


2. In conveying to the deaf and dumb child the thought of the green box we must make a 
sign of bow first and then show, as by potas at the grass outside, that its color is green. 
The true gesture-syntax is bor green and if this order were reversed, as it is in English, the 


child might fail to see what green had to do with box. Taylor, Primitive Culture. 


So, also, the deaf and dumb order of The cat killed the mouse is mouse, cat, kill. Sweet, 
History of Language, p. 39. 
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SUBJECT, NOMINATIVE, SUBSTANTIVE. 


In the subdivision of the sentence into three differentiated, 
interdependent, and codperating functions, we find as essential only 
a something thought about and a something thought about it. 
The fact or thing about which the assertion is made may evidently 
be what we are accustomed to call a noun, or may be a pronoun, 
or a verbal noun, or a sentence, or a cluster of sentences, a phrase, 
a sign,—in fact anything so long as it is something to which an 
assertion can attach. The fact, or thing, or somewhat so used we 
term the subject of the sentence. When this somewhat is used as 
the subject it is in the nominative case. 

It is, however, not easy to find a satisfactory test or formula for 
the subjective relation. In the succession of sentences, the center 
of interest may all the while be the same person or thing and yet 
the grammatical subject may be, for each succeeding sentence, a 
new subject. When we say that John struck Jim, an assertion is 
as truly made about Jim as about John. So in the assertion that 
the egg was laid by my black hen, it is more than likely that I am 
really discoursing about my famous hen rather than about her 
eggs. The psychology of the case appears indeed to lead us not 
out of difficulty but in; psychological and grammatical subject 
seem occasionally to conflict rather than to coincide. 

But shift the stand-point and the difficulty clears up. Syn- 
tactical analysis must proceed from the point of view of the list- 
ener. The question is really not what the talker’s center of 
interest is, i. e., what is his actual psychological subject, but what 
does the sentence by its form and sequence represent to be the 
speaker’s center of interest? Where does the sentence, in point 
of construction, place the emphasis? Put in other words, then, 
the subject is the thing with which and from which the thought 
process is intended to start in the mind of the listener. The ten- 
dency of human thought is to bring prominently into view be- 
fore the assertion is made the thing about which the assertion shall 
be made. In most languages, therefore, the first position in the 
sentence commonly belongs to the subject idea. This results from 
the fact that in the act of thinking the thought begins with the 
subject, and the predicate is attached to it as a kind of attribute ; 
the natural order of the sentence follows the natural sequence of 





: 
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thought. The passive construction seems often to be a device for 


subject; e. g., “ The tailor was seldom talked about.” 
Ultimately this view of the subject means that the subject is 
that part of the sentence with regard to which all the other por- 


/ 
allowing the psychological subject to become also the grammatical 1 


tions of the sentence stand immediately or secondarily as modifiers ; 
for in the wider psychological view the verb is a modifier of the 
subject and specifies or defines the view in which the subject is to 
be presented — adds something to our knowledge of the subject 
or a new detail to our mental picture; the verb is attributive. 
Nor otherwise than from this point of view and by this test is the 
subject in all cases to be selected. In “ A dainty plant is the ivy 
green,” ivy is fixed upon as subject because the sub-class word ivy 
san hardly be taken as defining the class word plant. Plant is 





the broader classification, and it is therefore possible to include 
ivy within it; it cannot be meant that all dainty plants belong to 
the green-ivy group. But with William is the king, and The king 
is William, there is nothing for the case but to decide by the posi- 
tion which word adds an attribute — a new aspect — to the other. 


The sentence begins to appear to us as made up of the subject, 
modifiers of the subject, and modifiers of modifiers. We shall 
later inquire whether the adverb is not best defined as characteris- 
tically a modifier of a modifier. It is at this point significant to 
note that in some languages every word in the sentence is in 
formal agreement with the subject word. (*) 

It is only to the substantive as subject that the nominative case 
is properly appropriate. As will later appear all other cases of 
the substantive are functionally other parts of speech also, that is 
to say, are composites. 


The vocative being no part of the sentence, and having, there- 
fore, no syntactical interdependence with the rest of the sentence, 
| can, properly speaking, have no claim to be regarded as a case. i 


1. The Zulu word for man is umuntu ; ae word in the same or in the following sen- a 
tence having any reference to that word must begin with something to remind you of the a 
meaning of umuntu. This will be, according to fixed rules, either mu orworworm. In the if 
following sentence, the meaning of whichis ‘our handsome man (or woman) appears, we 
love him (or her),” these reminders (as I shall term them) are printed in italics : 

Umuntu wetu omuchle uyabanakala, simtanda. 
man ours handsome appears we love 
If instead of the singular, we take the corresponding plural abantu, “men, people,” the 
sentence looks quite different: abantu betu ahachle bayabonakala, sibatanda. 
Jesperson, Progress in Language, p. 40, 


pacman yes yawe 
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Case means relation; the vocative is an independent use as unre- 


lated to the remainder of the sentence as is an interjection. 
NOUNS AND PRONOUNS. 


Within the broad class of substantives must nouns and pronouns 
be included. Because of the shading-off characteristic and because 
of the obscurity of the lines of demarkation, it is a matter of great 
difficulty to distinguish nouns from pronouns, or proper nouns 
from common nouns; but recalling that nouns and pronouns are 
really not separate parts of speech but sub-heads, this fact should 
occasion no surprise; it would, indeed, be surprising were the fact 
otherwise. 

Regarding the noun as a simple word used to indicate things or 
and this seems to be the ultimate 





facts thought of substantively 
truth in the case — we are glad to dispense with the class called 
abstract as impossible of attainment and as good for nothing when 
attained. (1) 

The broad line of distinction between proper nouns and com- 
mon nouns is found in the fact that the proper noun is almost 
(but not entirely), an arbitrary symbol, lacking meaning or signifi- 
cance or any peculiar fitness for the use to which it is subjected. 
The name might as well have been another; simply it was not 
another but this. So the words Morrison, Oleson, and Tennyson 
become common nouns as soon as they are apprehended to mean 
the son of Morris, or of Ole, or of Tenny. “A proper noun is 


9 


designative and not definitory.” (2) 

The pronoun is not accurately to be described as a word used 
to take the place of the noun or to stand in place of the noun. 
We often say you or he because we do not know or cannot recall 
the name. Pronouns stand as symbols for things as truly as do 


1. Davenport and Emerson, Principles of Grammar, 38. 


2. Bosanquet, Essentials of Logic, p. 117. 


The conventional usage which prevents a proper noun from becoming genera), that is 
from being cut loose and used simply for its meaning, is always on the point of breaking 
down. Christian names usually indicate sex ; family names, though now with little cer. 
tainty, descent and relationship. There are germs of the general meaning within the sev- 
eral usages of names ; while a Solon, a Croesus, a Christian, a Mahometan, have become 
purely general names cut loose from all unique reference. Still ina proper noun, as such, 
we have no right to build on any general ——s a aptah:. ok ai kw lm! ea What kind of things 
have proper names, then? Always things individually known to the people who give the 
name and interesting to them for some reason beyond genus or specific qualities. Pet 
animals have names when other animals of the same kind have not. Bosanquet, Essentials 


of Logic, p. 92. 
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nouns, but the pronoun is of much wider application ; it is a name 
word of extremely weak definitive or demonstrative quality. It 
is, then, not altogether accurate, though it is practically servicea- 
ble, to say that the pronoun is a word used for a thing without 
naming it. 

As West says, “ J means Jones when Jones speaks, Zeus when 
Zeus speaks, a ghost when a ghost speaks; but horse is the invari- 
able name of things belonging to a particular class and of those 
things only.” The same thing may be said of the other pronouns; 
in certain situations anything can be you, it, who. 

THE ASSERTIVE. 

The last word has probably yet to be said as to the ultimate na- 
ture of the verb and as to its distinguishing characteristics. We 
may say, however, that it is the peculiar and abiding and essential 
portion of the predicate; whatever more or other there may be in 
the predicate, there must be a verb. Regarding the subject as the 
thing modified, the verb is its only essential modifier or attribu- 
tive; it is the assertive element in the sentence. It is not so clear 
whether we shall regard as verbs words of complete predication 
only; that is to say, whether we shall deny to the copula, wsed as 
such, the full properties of the verb. Only in cases where 7s means 
exists, e. g., All that is lasts ever, can the verb to be be regarded as 
a verb of complete predication. When we say He is going, or That 
is impossible the predication without the complement or attribute 
is so incomplete as fairly to raise the question whether it is there 
at all.(!) But all verbs other than the copula express some activity 
real or figurative. Wherever they are of a sort to permit or to require 
an object, they affix an added idea to the substantive subject. 
John struck, owns, becomes, appears, seems,—in any of these cases 
the verb tells something, and does not simply assert a something 
yet to be told. , 

In view, however, of the fact that verbs in the passive are very 
frequently used in copulative function, as in William was called 
king, where the was called approaches nearly in function to was, it 
is difficult to deny to was a verbal standing if was called is to be 


1. (Paul, (page 206,) goes so far as to deny that the copula is even a part of the predi- 
cate and regards the complement as in itself the trueand complete predicate. 
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regarded as verb. And if the assertive force is not the final test 
of verbal quality, it is exceedingly difficult to fix upon any sort of 
test. 

Difficulties with regard to the verb considered purely as a part 
of speech are for the most part associated with the treatment of 


those composites into which the verb enters. 
MODIFIERS. 


At first thought it may appear gratuitous and confusing to merge 
the adjective and the adverb into one part of speech; nor in fact 
is it intended to deny that certain particular lines of distinction 
“an commonly be traced and that at the extremes the two varieties 
of use can be distinguished. It is intended merely to explain the 
marked tendency of the one to shade off into the other, and of 
either to serve as substitute for the other, by the fact that in ulti- 
mate function they are not two but one. 

That in relatively undeveloped speech the noun and the adjec- 
tive are confused and: blended is due to the fact that in primitive 
thought the thing and its peculiarities or attributes are not clearly 
distinguished. The attribute is merely the thing conceived in the 
particular aspect of one of its characteristics. So far is this true 
that the earlier psychologists were inclined to assert that each ob- 
ject is merely a cluster of attributes held together in mental 
grouping. Yet it is clear enough that we perceive things as 
things, and not, primarily and naively, as groups of attributes — 
and that the quality is thought of as such only when one notion 
in the group is allowed to think the others into the background, 
and that even then it is not appreciated that the redness or the 
weight is a something distinct from its concrete base. But what- 
ever may have been the genesis, adjectives express some sort of 
modification of things. At their simplest adjectives are noun 
modifiers and are not adapted to the modification of substantives 
generally or — otherwise than after the copula — to the modifica- 
tion of pronouns. It is indeed only when the pronoun shows 
marked adjective characteristics that the precise nature of a modi- 
fication of this pronoun becomes perplexing. We say the VERY 
man, my ONLY friend, and without hesitation assign very and only 
to the adjective category ; but it is not clear what to do with cases 
like the VERY one. 
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In general, however, we may say that the adjective is the form of 
modification appropriate to the noun, and that it is only when the 
noun displays verbal or adjectival characteristics — that is to say, 
when the noun is not in meaning or in function purely and simply 
a noun — that the modification is something other than adjective. 
It is, in fact, not at all surprising that the verbal noun or the sub- 
stantive adjective should be susceptible of either adjective or 
adverbial modification; we say rapid running or running rapidly, 
the modification attaching in the first case to the noun aspect of 
the word and in the second to the verbal aspect. So in the very 
good, good, an adjective used substantively, takes both the subjec- 
tive and adjectival modification; so in cases like my departure 
hence, my arrival here, the marked verbal force of the noun permits 
adverbial relations of modification. A like exception holds for 
cases like A people SOVEREIGN FAR AND WIDE (populus Jate rex). 

Less ready of disposal is this friend here, when it is unpermissi- 
ble to say this here friend, or my THEN occupation, the ABOVE 
remark (non ignart sumus ANTE malorum); we can only assert that 
any substantive may be thought of in this aspect of existence and 
may then receive adverbial modification attaching to the verbal 
thought of being. Still less ready is it to account for walk ERECT 
or walk ERECTLY, sit QUIET, Or QUIETLY, the water flows SMOOTH 
or SMOOTHLY, FAR, VAGUE and DIM the mountains swim, he stood 
FIRM, he was shot DEAD, he was called Wisk. Finally and crucially 
what shall be done with Js John In? The sun is up; The stars 
are OUT. (1) 


The essential and intimate kinship of the adjective function 
with the noun function is constantly illustrated in our habit of 
using the noun in a definitely adjective relation, e. g.. MAN—milli- 
ner, GARDEN truck, HORSE car, ARM chair. This is merely to select 
a particular characteristic of the thing, and then to use the thing as 
adjective in the sense of the particular abstracted quality of it. 

Verbal nouns,— composites of the noun and the verb function, 





are occasionally subjected to this adjective employment, e. g., 





1. The formal difference between the adjective and the adverb depends on the capacity 
of the former for inflection, and the consequent possibility of agreement with the substan- 
tive. When this formal test is absent, the division between the two parts of speech cannot 
be strictly maintained by the instinct of language. ......... The adverb, added as it 
is to the substantive as its definition becomes indistinguishable from the adjectival attribute. 
Paul, Chapter 20. 
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eating-apples. With compounds like mowing-machines, tuning- 


Forks, and the like, it is not clear whether we have participial modi- 


fication or verbal nouns used adjectively. 

Precisely the reverse of this is the case where the quality is 
used to denote the concrete basis of it, e. g., None but the BRAVE 
deserve the FAIR. These substantive-adjective uses include by 
extension the subtantive use of the participle; the LOVING are the 
DARING. 

In the formal appositional use also, the noun takes on the adjec- 
tive function — William the Emperor ; and it is not readily deter- 
mined whether, when we say Emperor William, we still regard 
Emperor as an adjective-substantive modifying William, or William 
as an appositive modifying Emperor. Merely to call this a com- 
pound noun is to take a flying leap over the difficulty; there is a 
relation between the words. 

There is a similar puzzle in attempting to get at the relation 
between the different parts of an ordinary name. There goes far- 
mer Smith, or carpenter Jones. If someone says “ No, not farmer 
Smith, but Charles Smith,” it seems evident that farmer and 
Charles are similar functions and are equally adjectives. 

That the adjective plirase may serve as the equivalent of the 
appositive is illustrated in what is known as the genitive of appo- 
sition, e. g., The jewel OF LIFE. This frail sepulcher or our 
FLESH. 

The most common case of overlapping and combination of ad- 
jective and substantive is found in these genitive or possessive uses, 
John’s coat, my hat. Max Miiller calls attention to the fact that 
in the Tibetan languages adjectives are formed from substantives 
by the addition of the sign of the genitive. There is also a fold- 
ing back of usage, as when the pronoun, used adjectively in the 
possessive, returns again to the pronounced substantive use, as in 
This is MINE, and yet retains its adjective quality. So where the 
texts in German grammar call das meinige a pronoun, it would be 
better to class it as a case of a pronoun which, having been used 
as a possessive adjective, has met the not unusual fate of the ad- 
jective in reverting to the substantive function. It is only because 
his, her, etc. in our language agree with the antecedent instead of 
with the modified word, that we are justified in denying to these 
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words an exclusively adjective quality ; they are used adjectively, 
but have not progressed beyond the stage of mere compositeness. 

The prevailing confusion between adjective and pronoun is in 
this view somewhat advanced toward explanation. Since this and 
these, that and those, show the plural inflection, we are constrained 
to regard them as primarily pronouns and only derivatively adjec- 
tives. The good is evidently secondarily substantive and primarily 
adjective; but what of all, some, few, one, any, many, ete.? They 
are modified adverbially, nearly all, very many, and are therefore 
to be regarded not as pronouns, but as substantive adjectives. 
Occasionally, however, after the manner of substantives, they re- 
ceive modification by adjectives; e. g., The only one, the honored 


Jew — but this not as pronouns or as adjectives, but in their newly 


acquired character of substantives. 

So when we use the title Mr. without a surname there would be 
as tenable justification for calling it a pronoun, as for so regarding 
many or few; it is a substantive adjective. 

In other cases the noun takes on a pronounced modifying func- 
tion, but of a distinctly adverbial quality. The adverbial accusa- 
tive, so-called, is familiar in constructions like He went HOME, He 
walked TEN MILES, remained A YEAR, Jt cost A DOLLAR, weighs A 
POUND, measures A YARD, etc. Some of these uses are in Latin 
called accusatives of time or space. It would be well, however, 
were it recognized that the characteristic and abiding trait of all 
objectives, whether datives or accusatives, is in this very character- 
istic of adverbialness. All objects of verbs are by that very fact 
modifiers of verbs. (1) 

Along this line also is to be found the explanation for the inclu- 
sion within the genitive of what are called objective genitives ; 
The hate of hate, The love of love, scorn of scorn. Recalling that 
while hate, love, and scorn are nouns, they are yet nouns of pro- 
nounced verbal force, it is not surprising to find them modified in 
a manner in which adjective and adverbial functions are hope- 
lessly confused. In the love of the mother, the phrase of the 





1. Whatare adverbs and how did they arise? The name does not quite tell this tale. 
Adverbs are not specially connected with verbs; but the Greek name epirrhema is clear 
enough. It means that itis joined with the predicate to define it more exactly, and their 
origin is in most cases plain; they are really cases of nouns. Datives after adjectives or 
nouns are all precisely similar in quality. The ablative in Latin has this adverbial quality 
and includes most of the cases where the modification is not regarded as of the prevailingly 
objective sort. Perle, Philology. 
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mother is susceptible of being interpreted adjective-wise, the 
mother’s love, or adverbially the love going out to the mother. The 
accuracy of Sweet’s statement will now be appreciated: “The 
definition of the noun applies strictly only of the nominative case ; 
the oblique cases are really attribute words, and inflection is prac- 
tically nothing but a device for turning a noun into an adjective 
or adverb.” (?) 

We have now covered most of the cases of compositeness in the 
primary parts of speech. Without pretending to exhaustiveness, 
it now remains to call attention to some aspects of the blending 
common between verb and adjective. If one were told that in the 
Japanese the adjective inflects for mood, tense and person, he 
would well,— as do I,— question whether such is the correct inter- 
pretation ; but with us the participle — the verbal adjective — does 
inflect for tense and voice, and with any or all of these acquired 
verbal characteristics, may then come to be used substantively : 
THE UNWRITTEN only belongs to thee. Some historical justification 
is hereby afforded for the purely formal and unpsychological ter- 
minology by which loved in J have loved is called a perfect parti- 
ciple. As forming a part of a compound active tense, this form, 
if participial at all, should be regarded as an active participle. It 
is, however, true that in the original use, from which our perfect 
form is derived, the so-called participial portion of the form was 
in truth thoroughly and accurately participial, but participial in 
the passive signification. Meam fidem habent spectatam et cognitam 
(Div. c. 4) They have known and proved my fidelity. Cohortes 
in acie constitutas habebat (B. G. 389, He had cohorts stationed in 
line of battle). Ducees captos et comprehensos tenetis. (You have 
the leaders captured and held in custody. Cat. iii., 7, 16. 

What now shall be said of conjunctions, prepositions, conjunc- 
tive adverbs, and conjunctive pronouns ? 


2. Sweet, Words, Logic and Grammer, p. 24. 


NOTE.] Sweet also points out—p.30—that in the Tyrol dialect the preposition is 
modified by the noun. Dr. E. C. Roedder, of the University of Wisconsin, informs me that 
his native dialect in Germany (Oberschefflenz) is full of uses equivalent to Come here the 
house for Come here into the house, or Go out the wood for Go out into the wood, etc. It is 
significant in this regard to note that multum, partim, separatim, and the like, and all com. 
paratives of adverbs in the Latin are formed from accusative cases. 

The adverbs so far as we can trace their origin, are almost exclusively the outcome of 
crystalized cases of nouns and to some extent of the combination of the preposition with its 
case. Paul, Chapter 20. 
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As has already been indicated, the claim of the conjunction, as 
such, to be regarded as a distinct part of speech is not readily to 
be admitted, if the sentence is taken as the unit of thought, and if 
parts of speech are regarded as differentiated functions within the 
sentence. But it is none the less clear that there are conjunc- 
tions; and when these are carried into the sentence, by joinder 
with words functioning within the sentence, conjunctions certainly 
require treatment as within the sentence jurisdiction. 

The union of conjunctions with pronouns is familiar in the so- 
called relative pronouns, better termed conjunctive pronouns. But 
as there are interrogative pronouns and indefinite pronouns, so 
there are, by composition, conjunctive-interrogative and conjunc- 
tive-indefinite pronouns. If in What does this mean, what is inter- 
rogative, it follows that in J wonder what this means, what must be 
regarded as conjunctive-interrogative. It is a travesty upon mean- 
ing and use to say that the sentence is to be explained by reducing 
it to I wonder that which this means. 

So in Whosoever will may come, or in Who steals my purse steals 
trash, whosoever and who are conjunctive-indefinite pronouns. 

If in Which book do you prefer, which is an interrogative adjec- 
tive, it becomes a conjunctive-interrogative adjective in I wonder 
which book you prefer. So in I asked what time it was, what is a 
conjunctive-interrogative adjective. 

When and where easily acquire conjunctive characteristics. In 
He lay where he fell, or They return when spring comes, where and 
when are plainly conjunctive adverbs; it is obviously easy to use 
these also as conjunctive-interrogative adverbs. 


PREPOSITIONS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 


That the preposition is commonly followed by a substantive as 
the “ base of the phrase” is the broad line of distinction between 
it and the conjunction ; e. g., SINCE my arrival (preposition) and 
SINCE J arrived (conjunction); but it is not rare that the preposi- 
tion governs a clause as its phrase-base, e. g., I inquired concerning 
—what he said, They remain indoors except —when it is pleasant, 
and if except is a preposition, what shall be said of wnless in a 
clause like unless it is pleasant. 


So the preposition may introduce, not a noun or a clause, but a 
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phrase: The cat came from— under the shed ; He waited until — after 
the storm. 

And how about Birds have no appreciation of — why they sing ? 
There are daily quarrels about — who shall receive most. We are 
troubled at the idea of — how sorry she will be? So when we say 
he and all the others, and is a conjunction, but if the same thought 
is expressed as he WITH all the others, with is somehow regarded as 
a preposition. The psychological justification is not obvious. 

In states of language prior to the formation of cases and, 
we may add, subsequent to the disappearance of them, a line of 
distinction between prepositions and conjunctions can hardly 
exist. (1) 

THE PHRASE, 

That prepositional phrases are in some cases the equivalent of 
adverbs and in other cases of adjectives, is an entirely justifiable 
way of describing the relation of the phrase to some other word, 
or the relation of the base of the phrase to that word, but tells us 
nothing of the relation existing between the preposition and the 
substantive; that is to say, the phrase itself still awaits analysis. 

In the sentence He lives miles distant, it is clear that the noun 
miles is a modifier of distant. Recalling that all modifiers which 
are not adjectival are adverbial, it is clear that miles is an adverbial 
modifier of the adjective distant. So in He lives ten miles away, 
miles as adverb modifies away as adverb, and as noun is modified 
by the adjective ten. In The tree hung just over the cliff, the ad- 
verb just is obviously a modifier of the preposition over. We also 
note that the words which most commonly are met with as prepo- 
sitions, are not at all rarely found as adverbial adjuncts with verbs ; 
The German is full of these uses and forms like go up, throw away, 
go out, come in, are typical examples in English. 7'o go up the hill 
is equivalent to ascend the hill; come in, equivalent to enter; hill 
may be regarded as the accusative after go up, or as a part of the 
prepositional phrase modifying go. In truth, a large share of the 


prepositional uses trace back to the extension of this adverbial 


1. Paul, Chapter 20. 


NOTE. “ Conjunctions, like prepositions and adverbs, are in many cases plainly derived 
from pronouns ; quem is the accusative of cum, cum the accusative of qui, si the locative of 
the demonstrative ipse. The simplest of all conjunctions, que, is a form of the relative ; 
probably the same derivation applies to fai,”’” (1am unableto make out from what authority 
I borrowed this.) 
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function after verbs or after nouns of verbal quality. In point of 
fact, some prepositions like concerning or regarding still take true 
objective cases after them. 

Observe that in most instances the preposition has a distinctly 
adverbial quality in its meaning of time or place or motion: in, 
From, outer, by, at, about, ete. Recalling now that prepositions, like 
adverbs, are many of them derived directly or intermediately from 
accusative or ablative cases of the noun or pronoun, — that all ob- 
jective cases are essentially adverbial,—that the noun is constantly 
assuming the adverbial function, and that it is a characteristic 
function of adverbs to modify adverbs, we are not surprised to 
meet the noun employed as adverb to modify the preposition in its 
aspect of adverb: The book is under what, or on or beside what? 
Answer the question and you have limited, defined, determined, 
the vague place idea expressed in the preposition. It is, indeed, 
only by this resolution of the phrase into the commonplace fact of 
adverbial modification of one term of it by another, that expressions 
like until then, from away, from without, from afar, from near, and 
compounds like, upon, thereon, and thereunder, become intelligible. 

My purpose in this much writing has been attained if I have 
succeeded in showing the surpassing value of grammar study as ¢ 
discipline in clear analytical thought, as a training in classification 
and in generalization, and as an introduction to the evolutionary 
standpoint of thinking. I believe that grammar offers also one 
of the best methods of approach to the study of psychology 
proper. That it has a value as an introduction to the study of 
other languages and as prescribing and enforcing the rules of good 
usage I regard as additional and important advantages; but these 
are, as I believe, far from being the most important aspects of the 
subject. 
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EDUCATION AS A CIVILIZING POWER. 
CHARLES E. GREENLEE, Pd.B., SPOKANE, WASH. 


LL known peoples give some attention to the training of 

_ their young, and the kind and amount of such training 
marks and is marked by the civilization they enjoy. With the 
rude savage it consists for the most part in training the body for 
great physical exertion and endurance and for skilful use of weap- 
ons of warfare and the chase. With civilized people education is 
more and more a development of all the manly powers with 
special attention to the higher and nobler faculties of mind and 
soul. The first is the education of the individual as an individual, 
with rude and hostile environment, with few neighbors, few but 
physical wants, and consequently few incentives to activity and 
few conflicting rights, relations and desires. The second is the 
education of the individual as a factor in a great social organiza- 
tion, with a complex and cultured environment, and consequently 
many incentives to activity and many conflicting lines of action, 
relation and desire. 

Between these two lies the educational history of mankind, and, 
viewed in the light of that history, the education of our time 
becomes in the ideal both a magnificent product and a mighty 
cause. It is the product of ages of accumulating wisdom by the 
process of collection and elimination in the experiences of man. 
It is the mighty cause when it takes a generation of twentieth 
century individuals up from the childhood stage of the race, 
through its various periods of development, with safety and dis- 
patch, harmonizing their myriad variations of character and 
thought, and furnishing them at the prime of life with the ripest 
wisdom of their day, ready to go forward in new fields of human 
experience or make new discoveries or wiser judgments in the old. 

Education, then, as we know it, is broadly defined as the com- 
plete development of the individual. This implies the existence 
of latent capabilities and nascent powers. ‘This is in accord with 
fact. The powers and activities of the child are seen to develop 
in a regular and unvarying order. The race in its development 


can be traced through corresponding stages in the appearance of 
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these powers, and whole peoples can be found today to illustrate 
many of these various stages in the evolution of man. The philo- 


sophic basis of education then is evolution, and a firm faith in 


those eternal laws underlies all effort in educational work. 

Heredity and environment are the two chief factors in produc- 
ing educational results. They are the chief factors in all evolu- 
tion, social and organic, and it is with these factors that educators 
are more and more concerned. In natural evolution they have 
been quite largely fixed in character and the process has been 
wholly one of adaptation. In artificial evolution, or education, 
the environment is modified and heredity directed by the will of 
man. 

Heredity is the magnetism of human nature by which it tends 
to draw to itself whatever of acquired action comes within its 
range. This is fundamental and underlies all progress. Every 
individual begips where the progenitors of the race began, but the 
civilized man, by the power of heredity, has acquired tendencies 
that carry him rapidly through centuries of human progress before 
he learns to speak or walk. But for this his development would 
be uncertain if not impossible, and he would have little hope of 
progress beyond the civilization of his ancestors. 

This law of heredity is taken for granted in common life. 
Stock breeders invest fortunes in it with assurance of a profitable 
return, and agriculturalists depend upon it for the value of their 
farms. Among men we expect the child to show the characteris- 
tics of its parents, and these characteristics form the basis of a 
goodly share of all parental pride. 

However important the element of heredity may be, it can be 
affected by the educator only through environment, and it is with 
environment then that he has most to do. A large part of his 
work is to so make or shape the environment of the child that the 
unfolding powers may be stimulated and directed in right channels 
of activity. Given this factor in such form as to promote the 
proper development of an individual, and the law of heredity may 
be depended upon to make it easier for the succeeding generation 
to do as well. We are not surprised at the facility and keenness 
of Emerson as a philosopher and writer when we learn that he 


was a direct descendant of six generations of ministers, nor at the 
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weird and charming imagination of Hawthorne when told that for 


more than a hundred years his ancestors had been drinking in the 
spirit of mingled legend, fact and superstition found among sailors 
of all seas. 

Variation is another factor to be considered. This is not so 
much a separate law of development as it is a resultant of heredity 
and environment. It is greatly intensified wherever human choice 
enters into the making of environment. This is seen especially in 
the development of new varieties of vegetables and new breeds of 
stock. ‘The same is true in human development, but in a different 
degree and way. In the development of varieties of vegetables, 
for instance, the element of human will approaches the absolute 
in the choice or rejection of plants showing desirable or undesira- 
ble traits and also in the making of environment for the growing 
plant. This is not so in the development of human society under 
Christian ideals. Every individual has the same right to life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness. None can be rejected safely 
by human authority for obvious reasons. No competent and dis- 
interested judge of the ones to be rejected can be found, and 
whenever the method is tried mental and moral reactions in those 
trying it always develop traits of character inimical to civilization. 
Consequently human progress must be slow, and, by the modifica- 
tion of environment through education for succeeding generations, 
the race must for the most part rise or fall together. 

It is here that education becomes most valuable. The peculiar 
environment of Abraham Lincoln and his ancestors contributed 
much to the character of that great and typical American, and 
doubtless the same influences continued for several generations 
would have developed distinct and desirable Lincoln family traits. 
But Lincoln the President could not give his children the same 
(dis) advantages and simplicity of environment that Lincoln the 
backwoodsman enjoyed, and so the essential Lincoln character in 
its purity and greatness has been lost or greatly modified for suc- 
ceeding generations as a family trait. Education, however, espe- 
cially that of the books and schools, holds up the Lincoln character 
as an ideal before every American boy and girl, and as a part of 
their environment is tending to develop Lincoln traits in all Ameri- 


cans yet to be. 
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The peculiar province of education, then, as a civilizing power 
is to select the best of human thought and character and intensify 
the tendency to their repetition until they shall become race char- 
acteristics. This isa slow process. It has taken ages for the best 
of the race to catch the ideal of a free and full education for every 
child, and it is doubtful that any considerable portion of mankind 
has adopted this ideal as a settled policy yet. When this is done 
a long forward step will have been taken in the civilization of 
mankind ; for, while education as a process must always deal with 
the individual, civilization is a product in the mass. A civilized 
man in central Africa may be still a civilized man, but he is out- 
side of civilization. One civilized man no more makes civilization 
than one drop of water makes the sea. By years of patient living 
and teaching and expecting on his part, and years, perhaps even 
generations, of observation and study and adaptation on the part 
of the darkened people about him, he may make a civilization in 
central Africa, but in no other way. 

It will be readily observed that there are two kinds of educa- 
tion, the natural and the artificial. Natural education is that car- 
ried on by external forces, physical and social, reacting, without 
conscious interference or direction by human will, upon the inter- 
nal tendency to adaptation in human nature. This natural edu- 
cational process, especially in its physical phase, has been going 
on ever since the origin of life,— surely ever since the origin of 
man. Every man, as well as every animal, is the product of all 


the forces brought to bear upon him and his ancestgrs through all . 


time. 

Natural education goes ever on, but its range is greatly widened 
and its power increased with the advancement of man to a state 
of social organization. The social phase of natural education is 
seen in the unconscious play of influence between persons, insti- 
tutions and social groups, and forms no small part of the best 
education of our time. - Compayré, in the preface to his history of 
education, has well said, “ There is not only an education prop- 
erly so called, that which is given in the schools and which pro- 
ceeds from the direct action of teachers, but there is a natural 
education which we receive without our knowledge or will, 


through the influence of the social environment in which we live.” 
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Again, we quote from Herbert Spencer, that “ As soon as a social 
combination acquires some permanence, there begin actions and 
reactions between the society as a whole and each member of it, 
such that either affects the nature of the other.” 

Artificial education, as its name implies, is that devised by 
human skill, and is most conspicuous in the schools. It consists 
for the most part of conscious interference with or direction of the 
natural process of development by the modification of environment 
and the application of efficient means. It is not a process separ- 
ate from natural education, but supplementary to it, giving direc- 
tion and acceleration to the same. The school is not essential to 
it, as has been proved again and again, but is a most efficient 
means devised by society for the saving of energy, expense, and 
time. Natural education, like natural evolution, unless directed 
by human intelligence, is a slow and wasteful process, and under 
it the rich fruitage of ages of development may be destroyed by 
the blasting counter currents of a single generation. Artificial 
education, supplementing the natural, takes a slave boy of a 
degraded race, inspires him with ambition and with hope, and 
makes of him a great educator himself, an inspiration to his peo- 
ple and a mighty civilizing power. 

There are two general methods to be pursued in making and 
administering educational systems, the autocratic or paternal, and 
the democratic or mutual. The autocratic method is that of the 
despot or controling few in the education of the mass. The demo- 
cratic method, as its name would imply, is that of organized soci- 
ety conscious of its own need and moving in unison to that end. 

The autocratic method is the one with which mankind is most 
familiar, and, from the very nature of the case, was the first one to 
appear at the rise of popular education. It is the method most 
nearly corresponding to that of the fancier or breeder in the im- 
provement of his stock, and has for its basis some kind of advan- 
tage to the educating power. When despots and aristocrats can 
no longer prevent popular education they undertake to shape and 
control it to the advantage of themselves,’ their favorite institu- 
tions, or their ideas of social good. The school is always an 
instrument in the hands of the ruling class for shaping or trans- 
forming society, and its effect for good or ill depends upon the 
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ideals and purposes of those who handle the instrument. It is 
therefore evident that only in a democracy can society take the 
instrument into its own hands and wield it for the advancement 
of civilization. 

As artificial education is deemed potentially superior to the 
natural, so this autocratic method of administration is often 
thought superior to the democratic. It is unquestionably so when 
measured by its exhibition drills and the red tape results of cram- 
ming for examinations and tabulated grades. A benevolent despot 
or limited ruler may do much for his people by encouraging edu- 
‘ation and giving them good schools, and it is well for society 
that rulers have found this a good way and an efficient means to 
good government and improved civilization in their realms. Un- 
der such a system educational affairs may be and often are more 
intelligently and uniformly administered than in a democracy 
where society controls them for itself. In the matter of learning 
and culture progress is more rapid and results more certain, which 
makes it a good system where only excellent soldiers and peaceful 
citizens are desired. It is, however, generally open to the serious 
objection of being good schooling with but little education, or of 
smothering nature with a blanket of learning and good form. 

Japan is a case in point to illustrate the superior efficiency of 
this autocratic method in school affairs. Modern education has 
been introduced into Japan now about thirty years and the pro- 
gress of that people in learning and in national power has become 
a saying proverbial and trite. They have a school system, shaped 
by the imperial government, of course, embracing many of the 
best points of American and European schools. In the matter of 
training teachers they perhaps are unexcelled. By a national sys- 
tem of graded schools, with fifty-three free common normal, one 
higher normal, and two national universities in the system, the 
best scholars are systematically pushed upward to the highest 
efficiency and given the best places to the advantage of the system 
and the empire. The one limitation upon the free use of these 
normals is that the student pledges himself, in return for his edu- 
cation, to ten years service in the schools of Japan. In the island 
of Formosa, which was acquired in the China-Japanese war, four 


normals are maintained and Japan is pursuing an educational 
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policy similar to that of the United States in Porto Rico and the 
Philippines. 

Such a system under such a government, it will be seen, has a 
potential efficiency and uniformity of administration next to the 
impossible in the more democratic system found in the United 
States; but, while results are more rapid and spectacular within 
its range, it is, by the very fact of its uniformity and efficiency, 
more limited in its possibility and narrow in its scope. The glory 
of democracy is in its possibility which is as boundless as reality 
and human nature will allow. 

It must not be thought from what has been said that the demo- 
cratic method of administration is generally in vogue in its purity 
in the United States. We have the form of this method, but have 
not yet developed its spirit. This is seen in the motives that gen- 
erally prompt our people to support and patronize the schools. 
Education in this country has been upheld from motives religious, 
political, economic, industrial, moral and social, but always empha- 
sizing the idea of some kind of protection or advantage to indi- 
viduals or institutions. The spirit of this method will not be 
realized until we develop a social self-consciousness that will make 
all men patronize the school, not simply because it will give ad- 
vantage to themselves or their children or their institutions, but 
because it is a necessary social agent and a civilizing power,— 
because it makes better and happier men and women, better citi- 
zens and better states. We must learn to appreciate education 
not only as a means of self-defense, but of self-realization. We 
must see its necessity not only for the protection of our institu- 
tions, but for their perfection. A growth of spirit in this direc- 
tion is seen in the rapid rise in prominence of the free public high 
school and the still more rapid increase of equality of the sexes 
in education. 

This democratic method of administration finds its philosophic 
basis in the phrase “ We learn to do by doing,” and is abreast of 
the best pedagogical theory and practice of our time. Applied to 
general school management it means that the best educational sys- 
tem for society, in creating a public spirit that makes for civiliza- 
tion, is that which the people of a community generously and 
unanimously support and use for the benefit of all. This need not 
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mean a lack of uniformity or efficiency of public schools. Our 
country could and should have a uniform and national system of 
schools without in any way destroying or impairing the local inter- 
est or the democratic system of control. 

Applied to local school government, this democratic method 
means that the best school government, like the best civil govern- 
ment, is self-government. In fact, any other kind is some form of 
tyranny, and a teacher who does not inspire large self-government 
in his pupils, but must compel obedience, is not a good governor, 
but a tyrant. His school is not well governed, but subjected, and 
a subjected school, as well as a subjected people, is always weak. 
This is in accord with the best pedagogy, which not only advocates 
a large degree of self-government, but insists upon the laboratory 
method of teaching in which the pupil is encouraged to see and 
handle and do for himself. This is democracy in the school-room, 
and is the only method that is in sympathy with democratic insti- 
tutions or really fits for citizenship in a democratic state. Under 
this system the teacher becomes or tends to become not so much a 
ruler as a counselor and guide. 

Young people placed upon their honor will sometimes make 
mistakes and be guilty of misconduct, but they will generally be 
errors of judgment rather than of heart, and can usually be cor- 
rected better from within than from without. Young republics 
are open to the same criticism. They often stumble in self-control 
like an infant learning to walk, but they can learn it in no other 
way. Many observing these errors are led to believe that self- 
government is a failure and that mild tyranny is to be preferred. 
This is not the case, however, and it is the experience of educa- 
tional institutions generally that a reasonable relaxation from the 
former severity of discipline has not been accompanied by an 
increase of offences against it, but that the placing of young peo- 
ple upon their honor develops an esprit de corps that is generally 
more efficient than external law. 

When we consider the generations of tyranny and oppression 
behind the millions of immigrants coming to our shores, when we 
consider their ignorance of our institutions and their lack of expe- 
rience in governing themselves, we must conclude that our demo- 
cratic institutions have proved themselves a marvelous success. 
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If we seek the cause of it all we shall find no small part of it by 
following up the tiny footprints along the roadsides leading to our 
public schools. 

Education in our day is proving itself a mighty civilizing power. 
Among the freedmen of the South the Methodist schools alone 
have graduated ten thousand colored pupils to go out among their 
people as a mighty leavening power. Ten thousand more are now 
within these schools. But few if any of all these have ever been 
convicted of any crime, and not one has ever been found guilty of 
that unnameable crime of which members of their race have so 
often been accused. 

These statements as to the civilizing power of education are 
supported also by statistics from our penal institutions. A recent 
investigator of the work of the New York State reformatory says,* 
“ There is a very mistaken notion that prisoners are for the most 
part a ‘smart’ and usually ‘educated class... Far from it. The 
truth is that sixty per cent. are illiterate, most of whom cannot 
read or write at all. Of the remaining forty per cent. only a few 
can in any sense be said to be educated. In truth, the reason for 
much of crime is the inability to learn or aversion to learning. 
No ability to handle words, to read, to write, to understand and to 
imitate the truth, makes crime easy.” 

A British officer is reported to have said that one missionary in 
India was worth more than a regiment of soldiers in the govern- 
ment of the empire, and these missionaries, who feel the need as 
no others can, are most zealous educators and see the hope of 
missions in the mission schools. The sending of a thousand 
teachers by our Government to Porto Rico and the Philippines is 
an enterprise fraught with almost boundless possibilities for that 
people, and is worthy of the highest praise. However, those peo- 
ple will not become in any proper sense a civilized people until 
their schools and government have been placed in their own hands 
and they have learned to support them with generosity and admin- 
ister them with wisdom and with zeal. 

One of the needs of our time, then, is the reenforcing of tenden- 
cies toward a social consciousness of the need of universal educa- 
tion as a civilizing power. To this end let educators not forget, 


* Education, Vol. XXII, No. 10, page 596. 
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in their zeal to impart instruction, that vastly more important is 
the inspiring of a love for learning and a realization of its uni- 
versal need. One of the strongest factors affecting the results is 
the contagion of motives and the power of imitative selection in 
the young. Hence the vast importance of discretion and self- 
control,— of example rather than precept, on the part of teachers, 
students and all educated men. I saw a college freshman in a 
class scuffle, push a sophomore into the fountain on the campus. 
Within a week afterwards, I saw a small boy push a playmate into 
the same fountain and could not but associate in vital relation the 
two events. In this we have an indication of the attitude of rising 
generations toward educational institutions and educated men. 
What greater service then, can be rendered to mankind than the 
formulation of a just conception of the possibilities of human life 
in an ideal civilization, for the realization of which education may 
be consciously and effectively employed ? 
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SCHOOL ROOMS AND SCHOOL METHODS. 
GEORGE HENRY KNIGHT, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


HE suggestions which follow were elicited by the writer’s 
perusal of a pamphlet on « Village Education Associations” 
from the pen of Mr. D. C. Heath, of Newton, Mass., a member of 
the Executive Committee of the “ Eastern Public Education Asso- 
ciations.” Any slight wandering from the drift of Mr. Heath’s 
pamphlet may be attributable to our somewhat diverse points of 
view of the general subject; that of the present writer being 
chiefly directed to the, as yet, sadly neglected condition of the 
rural pupilage, whereas Mr. Heath confesses (page 3) “ notwith- 
standing the program calls for a paper on village associations, / 
find myself using the city side of my brain.” Well! friend Heath 
may take consolation nevertheless at finding himself in very dis- 
tinguished company, for the direction of the late immense contri- 
butions to the cause of education shows that the thoughts and 
interest of the benefactor in every instance are bounded by mu- 
nicipal limits. No wonder if the throng of country-born, in the 
glare of the munificently endowed urban privileges, “ press in from 
all the provinces and fill the hive!” 

No deference to Mr. Heath’s warning (page 5) that “an asso- 
ciation which undertakes to reform everything will not be likely 
to reform anything.” The present writer will confine his atten- 
tion to a few subjects of paramount importance. The entire 


interior of the school-room — furniture inclusive — he would so 


construct as to permit all to be periodically — perhaps every Sat- 
urday — thoroughly cleansed with disinfected warm water from a 
hose. 


The best of all known wall and ceiling and, perhaps, even of all 
floor surfaces (but possibly too costly for common schools), would 
be glazed tiling —say ofa light blue or other delicate tint — 
which, if the fund permitted, might be even utilized pictorially. 
But in most cases it may be that the best interior surfaces made 
possible by the fund at disposal of the architect would consist of 
hard-wood floors bedded on cement, and of cement walls and ceil- 


ings having a vitreous or a gloss-paint finish in light tints. 
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Wall-paper is, of course, inadmissible. 

The space between the inner and the outer walls should, at each 
floor-level, be rendered vermin, dust and fire-proof by a grouted or 
cement filling, at least twelve inches thick. To lessen accumula- 
tion and to facilitate removal of dust, concave mouldings should 
be applied to all re-entrant angles. 

Ventages, in or near the ceilings of every room and passage-way 
should be provided for escape of viatiated air expedited by 
mechanically injected atmospheric air (“plenum ventilation”) 
purified and brought to the proper temperature by passage through 
a sterilized and disinfected water-spray. 

CULTIVATION OF THE ESTHETIC SENSE. 

Of appropriate and obtainable hall and school-room decorations 
there seems to be nothing better than maps, charts and framed 
pictures suspended im the customary way from wall-battens. The 
loan or gift of such embellishments might be invited from publish- 
ers and citizens who take an interest in these institutions. The 
portability of such embellishments permits of their removal pre- 
paratory to the above suggested periodical scouring or for occa- 
sional exchange of subjects between neighboring schools. 


GARDEN WORK AND NATURE STUDY. 


In default of the somewhat costly (and at date of writing no- 
where attempted) schoolhouse roof-garden, the pupils’ nature Jov- 
ing instincts have little opportunity in metropolitan districts 
beyond the cultivation of some door-yard and window plants and 
« few shrubs, vines or climbers. But, even in cities, juvenile 
interest in nature might be encouraged more than is, at present, 
customary, by permitting groups of selected pupils to assist in the 
planting, pruning and other garden work of public grounds. Per- 
sons now at middle age still gaze with pardonable pride on groves 
of lovely trees with which, twenty years ago, they, as Cincinnati 
school-children, aided in clothing a then bare hillside of what is 
now the beautiful “Eden Park.” It is a familiar fact that like 
sylvan embellishment by school-children now yearly takes place 
in many suburban communities on “ Arbor Day.” In each of at 
least two city suburbs: (to wit, the suburb named South Park, 
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Dayton, Ohio, and that of Roxbury, near Boston, Massachusetts) | 
this inexpensive, innocent and delightful kind of child-work has 


—— 


already led to the installation of a veritable school-garden. 
Need it be said how the system of out-of-door exercises here 


a OU. 


advocated, not only develops bodily vigor, moral character, mental 
clarity and the wsthetic sense of the individual child, but, as 


@. ° . . ° 
abundantly shown in Europe, proves even remunerative in a 


business sense in that it brings about a marked per capita increase 


of wealth. 
The facts in our possession conclusively show that the true 


initiative, “the entering wedge” for such gardens is found in 
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the pleasant and comparatively inexpensive labors of Village Im- 
provement Clubs, and that, although it is the strictly rural dis- 
tricts where such gardens are most needed, the work must have 
its beginning in the city suburbs. The remarkable growth of 


\ t suburban areas incident to the rapid extension of trolley lines, 
i ought to, and doubtless will, tend to hasten the arrival of these 
hl auspicious conditions. 

The irresistible logic of these accomplished facts will beget a 






Ht popular clamor for their like in American country places, which 






i | will compel action by those who have the destinies of our rural 





youth in their keeping. 
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CO-EDUCATION. 
ASSISTANT-SUPERINTENDENT JOHN P, GARBER, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


YHOULD the sexes be educated together? is quite a different 
question from, Should the sexes receive identical training ? 
And yet the two are so associated in the minds of persons as to 
lead to erroneous assumptions and unwarranted conclusions. That 
the two sexes be educated in the same institution or under the 
same general system does not carry with it the necessity of identi- 
cal training or the same application of fundamental educational 
ideas and principles for both. No one questions that both sexes 
need identical training in the foundations of knowledge, nor that 
there need be no differentiation in the elements of any subject of 
study. Even in such a practical subject as book-keeping the sexes 
may be trained together in its fundamentals leaving differentiation 
in the work, if it is desirable at all, for the practical application of 
these fundamentals to business life for the boys and domestic or 
more general uses for the girls. It is this confusion of the two 
ideas involved in co-education that has given rise to somewhat 
bitter arguments as to the relative intellectual capacity of the 
sexes and to that equally discordant subject, woman’s place in 
life. 

The school is but one of the educational forces. Home, church, 
companions, society, the environment are large factors in the train- 
ing of the will and the forming of ideals, the two things standing 
preéminent in education. Hence we are confronted at the outset 
with serious doubt as to our ability to educate the sexes sepa- 
rately. Manifestly it cannot be successfully attempted anywhere 
but in the school, and there intellectual forces predominate, con- 
sequently the moral benefits that may justly be claimed for separa- 
tion in the school must be proportionately small. And even in the 
school work our ability to keep the sexes absolutely separated may 
be seriously challenged. Note writing, waiting for one another 
on the street-corners, and covert meetings are noticeably worse 


where the sexes attend separate schools. This suggests the possi- 
bility of separation fostering the very evil it is intended to avoid. 
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It is worthy of note that only negative advantages are claimed 
by the advocates of separate schools for the sexes. They claim 
for separate training that (a) It permits subjects and kinds of 
training that could not be given if the other sex were present ; 
(6) Association during adolescence exposes to premature and un- 
desirable emotional development; and (¢) The presence of females 
in an educational institution tends to feminize it both in its char- 
acter and in its work. In regard to (a) it is evident that it must 
first be clearly shown that such subjects and training come prop- 
erly within the province of school work, and in the second place 
that eminently satisfactory arrangements for them cannot be made 
under co-éducative work if they do come within the province of 
the school. Education in the United States began with strong 
prejudices against the mingling of the sexes in school life; but the 
necessities of frontier conditions and the influences of education 
by the state paved the way for educating them together. The re- 
sults have proved so satisfactory that there has been scarcely an 
educational institution or movement established within recent 
years that has not from its beginning been open to both sexes. 
Two noteworthy examples of the trend of recent thought in regard 
to the subject have been that of M. Robin in the school entrusted 
to him by the municipal council of Paris in 1895, and’ the excel- 
lent work of Dr. M. G. Brumbaugh while establishing better 
schools in Porto Rico. Both were tried in places where prejudices 
and predictions of failure were exceedingly strong, and yet in both 
cases the success of teaching the sexes together was unquestioned 
and the predicted evil results did not follow. 

Granting that it is dangerous to have boys and girls associate 
during adolescence and that a system of education could be de- 
vised which would keep them absolutely apart, would it be desira- 
ble to use it? That was a profound thought of the New England 
philosopher which led him to say that he would rather trust his 
boy with a hundred companions than with only one. No doubt 
for somewhat similar reasons he would have said that he would 
rather trust his boy with the companionship of many’ girls in 
school than in the company of one on the street. Immorality is 
from its nature a secret vice. The ridicule, the scorn and the 
ostracism of publicity are fatal to its development. Human affec- 
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tions and desires run riot under unnatural conditions. Imagina- 
tion feeds desire and desire becomes an arbitrary master under 
abnormal external restraint. The first thoughts of the young 
Frenchman when his artificial restraints are removed and he meets 
a young girl are that he must make love to her and win her, and 
this with little thought as to her personal worth. How quickly 
in a mixed American school his sentimentality would come to grief 
and his love-making be trampled in the dust. The thoughts and 
desires fostered by the system of exclusion under which he lived 
would soon be absorbed by the necessity for exercising all of his 
powers to maintain his intellectual and moral self-respect in the 
direct contact and competition with the sex he regarded as a fit 
subject only for love-making. 

If it is dangerous to have boys and girls associate during adoles- 
cence and yet true that such association cannot be prevented, then 
is it not the part of wisdom to have the association occur in such 
a way that dangerous tendencies may at once be noticed and the 
proper remedies applied? Nowhere do boys and girls associate 
with less danger than in the school. For the supervision and 
instruction there are regular, systematic, persistent and intelligent. 
Children reveal much of their character in their work, most of it 
in their play, and if there is a strong tendency towards evil there 
are many avenues of information along which knowledge of it 
will reach the teacher. The most serious danger of separate 
schools for the sexes lies in the fact that it closes many of these 
avenues of information to each school, and notes, meetings, and 
dangerous tendencies being undetected are unrestrained and often 
go on until serious and irremediable evil follows. The two sexes 
meet in the home and in society probably with rare thought of 
anything but good comradeship, and it seems somewhat arbitrary 
to have them separated in the school. Even under the most 
imperative seeming need for such separation it would savor of the 
old monastic idea of fleeing from the sinful world instead of offer- 
ing a strong and positive fight against its allurements. Contact 
with the world cannot be avoided. Sin will present itself and the 
more the imagination has had to do with painting its features the 
more seductive its charms. Real life has no place for weaklings 
and no permanent honors for the one who is strong only through 
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external restraint or in the absence of temptation. The crowning 
glory of virtue is the internal ability to resist evil. 

But is there not danger of our sons and our daughters meeting 
with exceptional temptation in the school because of its more or 
less heterogeneous character? In answering this it should be 
noted in the first place that this danger is greatly diminished by 
the weeding out and reforming processes at work during the seven 
or eight years of schooling preceding adolescence. In the second 
place the question ignores the principle so much insisted upon by 
students of human affairs that our institutions cannot be worse 
than those supporting them and in case of good schools, which 
represent the most advanced work and ideas, are apt to be far bet- 
ter. A school is an organic part of the community in which it is 
located. If the local social conditions are such that there is ex- 
ceptional danger in the school association, then this same danger 
exists in the social and private life of the community and in 
greater degree because its forces for good are not as well organized 
nor as persistent as are those of the school.. But we can choose 
our children’s social companions and cannot choose their school- 
mates. If this means that we expect to be able to keep our chil- 
dren absolutely free from temptation it is a vain delusion. If we 
do it for the sake of minimizing temptation, there is constant dan- 
ger of producing unnatural conditions which prevent proper prep- 
aration to meet the actual world, and, in many cases, encourage 
the secret cherishing of the very ideas whose arising we would 
prevent. Experience has built into a maxim what seems to 
embody a better wisdom,— Live in the world, but do not let the 
world live in you. 

But there are certain positive advantages that may safely be 
claimed for educating the sexes together, and these aside from any 
question of greater economy or of ease of adjustment of a school 
or of a school system. A leading woman has said that women 
need a larger patience and a surer fortitude. They need to get 
away from day-dreaming and mental idling. Girls should be 
taught decision and energy, and boys need to learn greater cour- 
tesy and modesty. In their association the two sexes are thus 
mutually helpful, for such positive virtues develop best from ex- 
perience and not from telling and talking about them. Each sex 
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learns to respect the qualities of the other. The ability of one 
calls forth the ability of the other and the resulting stimulation of 
energy results in better work than can be obtained in the aggregate 
from their separate schooling. Companionship and good comrade- 
ship in work very naturally take the place of ideas and dreams 
which are apt to absorb so large a part of the available energy of 
unreasoning youth. Each gets truer concepts of the other and the 
haze of romance being swept away they become the better pre- 
pared to enter into true fellowship in mature life. 

The world now demands sturdier virtues in its women than it 
did in former days. From the position of slave, woman has ad- 
vanced to that of companion and colaborer. While still shielded 
from the grosser occupations, she is now expected to be able to 
assume her share of the serious duties of life. Man, too, has 
advanced. From a state of savage warfare, with his hand raised 
against his fellow-beings, he is progressing towards that of a civ- 
ilized worker, with his heart raised towards his fellow-men. Asso- 
ciation under these newer conditions has undoubtedly fostered ‘a 
greater respect for woman and engendered a more worthy allegi- 
ance on her part to man. Natural association during the most 
susceptible years of life has unquestionably done much towards 
furthering this good work. And after all else has been said the 
naturalness of educating the sexes together is probably its greatest 
advantage. For the safe and rational way to resist evil is by sup- 
planting it with positive virtues, and this cannot be done effect- 
ively under artificial conditions. 

(c) This expression “ feminizing ” our educational institutions, 
sets forth a new claim for those who believe that there is a reac- 
tion against educating the sexes together. Every important 
reform has its reactionary stage after which its forward movement 
is steadier though quieter, and it was not to be expected that co- 
education would be an exception. We are surprised, however, to 
find the reaction take form within the walls of a university (a 
place from which we expect the greatest liberality of thought and 
freedom of practice), instead of within the church or the home as 
might more reasonably have been expected. There was an old 


contention that women were incapable of sustained and exception- 
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ally severe mental effort, but co-educational institutions had shown 
this position to be untenable. And now this more general cry of 
the danger of feminizing our institutions takes its place. Few 
will question the disadvantage of an overwhelming preponderence 
of either sex in any institution or profession. But if by “ fem- 
inizing” is meant greater courtesy, less heartlessness and destruc- 
tiveness, fewer oaths and foul jokes, more of the gentleman and 
less of the rowdy in our higher educational institutions, few would 
object to having them all feminized. The home, the church, and 
society have been the benign agents of such feminizing for many 
years and the world has become a more decent living place because 
of it. But if the expression is used as a term of reproach and as 
indicative of weakness we should ask for clear and positive demon- 
stration of the truthfulness of the charge. We cannot as a free 
and progressive people afford to lose any strength of character, 
any power of endurance, or any vigor of initiative. Sturdiness is 
not inconsistent with manliness and if it can be indubitably shown 
that the presence of females in an educational institution neces- 
sarily emasculates the work of the males of the institution in any 
way, then their education in common may be a mistake. But his- 
tory is against such a thought. The Spartan mother, knight 
errancy, the great host of female martyrs, pioneer life in all ages, 
women who have had marked literary or moral influence upon the 
world, the mother who trained us, and the sister or wife working 
by our side refute it. , 

Should there then be no differentiation in the training of the 
sexes? This is as I said a different question from the preceding. 
Each sex should have an opportunity for the fullest possible devel- 
opment. And this development should prepare for the most com- 
plete living. What then constitutes the best life for a woman? 
If it is wifehood and motherhood, then there should be sufficient 
differentiation to prepare her for this. (And while she is getting 
this special training there would be no harm in the young man’s 
getting some special training in the duties of fatherhood.) But 
does this preclude or render inadvisable a broad general culture 
before the differentiation is made? Would not a woman be a 
more helpful companion and a better mother for having some of 
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the broader thoughts to help lift her out of the monotony of the 
little details of home life? She certainly would be safer to have 
a good foundation for the self-support which may become neces- 
sary to every woman, no matter what her early circumstances may 
be. Probably the whole question of differentiation can safely be 
left to take care of itself. Each sex will be very apt to seek the 
particular training which social forces demand of it and with true 
American energy and persistence will be sure to get what it seeks. 


LIGHTENED LABOR. 


MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 


’Trs hard life’s duties to perform, 
When we are tired and wish to dream, 
| But love will lighten labor so, 
And make it sweetest pleasure seem. 
It keeps our thoughts above the toil, 
On comforts which our work will add, 
And sends such thoughts of sweet delight 
When we, without them might be sad. 


We think our lot is over hard, 
And worry with the constant wear, 
But oh! how love doth lighten toil, 
And all the heavy burdens bear, 
Till work seems joy, to make all nice 
For dear ones that we love so well. 
How fully paid we feel at last 
When they their approbation tell. 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


The report of the Commissioner of Education just issued comprises 
a chapter on the present educational movement in the Philippines, 
being the substance of a report by Mr. Atkinson, General Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction in those islands. ‘The account opens 
with a brief review of the tentative efforts at establishing schools un- 
der military control, and proceeds with a detailed account of the sys- 
tem inaugurated since the close of the régime including the full text of 
the present school law of which Superintendent Atkinson was himself 
the author. The system follows as closely as circumstances permit, the 
model of our State systems, but of necessity with a larger measure of 
centralized control. 

The composition of the superior advisory board of public instruction 
described in the paper affords an interesting proof of the native talent 
which may be commanded for such service. The four members asso- 
ciated with the superintendent of the board are characterized as fol- 
lows :— 

Seftor Tomas G. del Rosario is a graduate of the Jesuit College-in 
Manila, from whence he proceeded to Europe and pursued university 
studies for some ten years, six of which were passed in the study of 
civil law, jurisprudence and canon law at the University of Madrid. 
He has practised the profession of law in Manila for sixteen years. 
Senor Rosario is not only a member of the advisory board of public 
instruction, but delegate and representative of the Federal party of 
the Senate and Congress of the United States. 

A second member of the board is Sefior Pedro Serranto Loktaw, who 
engaged in teaching at the age of twenty years under the Spanish rule, 
and was employed also in administrative positions. ‘‘ In 1888, he was 
sent to Europe for three years to study pedagogy, and after traveling 
through France, Belgium and Switzerland, he was graduated in Spain as a 
‘ higher teacher’ from the Salamanca University in 1890, and as ‘ pro- 
fessor of Normal School’ from the Central University at Madrid in 
1891.” 

Senor Demetrio Larena, a third member, after graduation from the 
college of Manila, applied himself to agriculture. Subsequently he 
filled without compensation, several public offices under the Spanish 
government. He was one of the leaders in the revolution against Span- 
ish rule and established the first provincial government in Eastern 
Negros. 
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Senor Mena Crisologo.y Pecson is a graduate from the law depart- 
ment of the University of Santo Tomas. He occupied important ad- 
ministrative positions under the Spanish rule, was provincial governor 
of the province of Ilocas Sur in Northern Luzon, after the revolutionary 
uprising, and has great influence over the native population of his sec- 
tion. 

The tangible results of the newly organized system as summed up by 
Mr. Atkinson are as follows: ‘* An educational bill has been enacted ; 
the archipelago has been divided into seventeen divisions and an Ameri- 
can school superintendent placed in charge of each, with deputy divis- 
ion superintendents acting for them in each of the provinces; 1,000 
teachers for primary work have been appointed, received in Manila, 
and been stationed, with consideration for their own comfort as well as 
for the needs of the towns; 200 additional teachers for secondary work 
are being appointed; about 200 soldier teachers had until recently been 
detailed from their regiments, and 3,400 Filipino teachers have been 
appointed ; more than three-quarters of a million of American school 
books have been purchased, together with an enormous quantity of 
schoo] supplies, including 200,000 modern school desks; instruction in 
the English language has been provided for in about 1,500 schools, in 
which over 200,000 children are enrolled; night schools for adults and 
those unable to attend during the day have been opened throughout 
the archipelago, and are working successfully with an enrollment of 
about 25,000. 

Salaries of Filipino teachers have been increased, and a definite 
announcement has been made to them that the American teachers are 
here not to displace them, but to prepare them to take charge of their 
own schools. The Filipino teachers have received daily instruction in 
English, and in addition to this, when they have progressed sufliciently 
with the language itself, have been taught the common branches and 
the methods of teaching these. 

Vacation normal courses have been arranged in the various school 
divisions, principally to train the native teachers, but also to aid the 
American teachers. Permanent normal schools in the provinces tribu- 
tary to the Manila Normal school have been established. 

Industrial work is being conducted successfully and plans for addi- 
tional trade schools in the provinces are maturing, hastened by a regu- 
lar appropriation for this work which is now available.- As a means of 


preparing the Filipinos for work in the Signal Corps, telegraphy is now 
a branch taught in these schools. 

In addition to the above the Superintendent notes the movement for 
agricultural and grammar schools with specially trained teachers, also 
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schools of fine arts, painting, sculpture, drawing and music. Plans 
for a technical school and a university in Manila have been discussed. 

Not the least interesting part of this report is that comprising ex- 
tracts from the reports of local school directors that they afford a very 
vivid idea of the actual conditions which surround our teachers in these 
distant islands. 


CONDITIONS AFFECTING FOREIGN STUDENTS OF GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


In view of many rumors to the effect that the conditions for admis- 
sion to the German universities are to be made stricter for American 
students, the following particulars from a statement by Mr. E. L. Har- 
ris, our Consular Agent at Eibenstock, comprised in the Report of the 
Commissioner of Education already cited, are of general interest. 

‘¢ American students,” says Mr. Harris, ‘‘ are permitted to matricu- 
late in German universities on the production of a passport. If, how- 
ever, it is the intention of the student to take a degree, he must either 
present a college diploma or pass an examination before being admitted 
as a candidate. There has been some agitation recently to make 
stricter entrance conditions to foreigners, but this need give no Ameri- 
can uneasiness, for the reason that the movement is directed against 
students from Russia and the Balkan States. 

The expense of living in a German university is not high. From 
$600 to $800 a year ought to be enough to satisfy the most fastidious 
tastes of any American, provided he has come abroad for the purpose 
of study. Many American students are getting through on a much 
smallersum. The matriculation fee in most universities amounts to 
$4.75. The private lectures cost about $4.75 a lecture of four hours 
each week during one semester. No student should register for more 
than four lectures in one semester. A small fee must be contributed 
each semester to a sick fund, which entitles the student in time of sick- 
ness to medical attendance, medicine, and admission to the university 
hospital free of charge. Most German students rent a room and take 
their meals in some restaurant, or wherever they choose. It is a cus- 
tom among them, for the most part, not to patronize the many boarding 
houses which exist in every university town. It would be well, per- 
haps, for American students to follow the German plan, by taking a 
room costing from $7 to $9 a month, including coffee. Dinner and 
supper ought not to cost more than $25 a month in any of the university 
towns. 

A thesis, or ‘‘ Arbeit,” which must show original research, and an 
oral examization which lasts two hours are still indispensable factors in 
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obtaining a doctor’s degree. The old custom of defending the thesis 
has been practically abolished in many universities. In most branches 
of learning which fall under the philosophical faculty, including the 
natural sciences, one major subject (Hauptfach) and two minor sub- 
jects (Nebenfacher) must be selected by the student as a preliminary 
requisite for a degree. He may select whatever subjects he sees fit so 
long as they fall under the same faculty and have some cognate relation. 
His thesis must be chosen from the major subject, and may, in the 
philosophical faculty, be written in any one of the ancient or modern 
languages which has an established literature. 

The lectures in most universities begin about the 15th of October and 
close on the 15th of March. This period of time composes the winter 
term, or what is more properly called semester. ‘The summer semester 
begins on the 15th of April and closes about the end of July. This is 
universal in all the universities. I have known American professors to 
come over in June after the close of their college work, matriculate in a 
university for the remaining lectures of the summer semester, and win 
a doctor’s degree at the end of four or five years, always with the pro- 
vision, of course, that they returned regularly every year for at least 
six weeks’ attendance on lectures. This plan has its good points, and 
is worthy of consideration by those who are thus situated. 

* * * * * * * * 

Of the total 411 American students at present attending the various 
German universities, 353 are matriculated in the twenty-one classical, 
and only 58 in the nine technological universities. Each one of these 
latter universities is fitted out with a trained corps of professors and 
instructors, who teach all the cognate subjects which come under the 
following heads : — 

Architecture, ship-building, general sciences, commercial law, food 
stuffs, engineering, chemistry, electricity, metallurgy, sugar, mechanics, 
smelting, political economy, pharmacy, textiles. 

Students are admitted on the following conditions : — 

(1) Proof of sufficient academical education. 

(2) Certificate of moral character. 

(3) The applicant must have passed his eighteenth year. 

(4) Consent of parents or guardian for students under age. 

The semesters and vacations are on the same plan as in other German 
universities. Expenses are about the same. 

The influence of these technological universities on the industries of 
Germany is boundless. The iron, steel, and machine industries all 
over the empire ; the textile industries in Saxony and the Rhine prov- 
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ince; the chemical factories of Héchst, Offenbach, and Ludwigshafen ; 
the beet-sugar factories about Magdeburg and Stettin, together with 
many other important branches of production, each and all owe some- 
thing to these excellent institutions. 

Our system of education in the United States, together with a wide- 
awake, intelligent press, disseminates learning and information to the 
masses in a manner absolutely unknown in Germany. Many Ameri- 
can universities now have post-graduate courses which are fully equal 
to those of Berlin or Heidelberg. The German system, however, is 
favorable to specialists who are permitted to devote their whole time 
and energy solely to their chosen work. Considered on the whole, the 
day is not far distant when American State universities and other well- 
endowed institutions will be able to march abreast with the best uni- 
versities in the German Empire. The day is past when the twenty-one 
classical universities of Germany should serve as models or exert influ- 
ence on education in America. They must give way to the Empire’s 
nine technological universities which have adapted themselves to the 
actual needs of industrial life. I recommend them to American stu- 
dents coming abroad. Let us engraft their methods of thoroughness as 
far as practicable, on our own institutions. The technological uni- 
versity and technical education own the future.” 


STATISTICS OF EDUCATION IN CITIES OF FRANCE AND OF ENGLAND. 


The report of Commissioner Harris, from which the foregoing in- 
formation is derived, presents also statistics of education in certain 
European cities suggesting comparison with cities in our own country. 
All such comparisons, it is true, are valueless unless made with due 
regard to the radical differences in the classification of schools in the 
different countries. For example, by reference to Chap. XXXIV., 
p- 1547, it will be seen that the enrolment of pupils in the public 
schools of New York City was 559,918, or seventeen per cent. of the 
population; by reference to Chap. XXIV., p. 1099, it appears that the 
enrolment in the primary schools of Paris, public and parochial, was 
only 9.47 per cent. of the population. It does not follow, however, 
that the education of children is more neglected in Paris than in New 
York. There were in public lycées of Paris, which are not included in 
the tabulation above considered, 11,000 boys and 1,500 girls. These 
lycées are comparable to our high schools, excepting that those for boys 
have a more extended curriculum, carrying the students to the level at- 
tained at the end of the second year of our leading colleges. The 
addition of these pupils would raise the enrolment for Paris to ten per 
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cent. of the population. But it must be considered further that the 
child population of Paris bears a much smaller ratio to the total popu- 
lation than in the case in New York. 

Undoubtedly, French children leave school at an earlier age than do 
American children. The majority indeed do not stay after they reach 
the age of eleven years. In Paris, however, and in the other large cit- 
ies of France, the mass of these children go from the primary schools, 
public and semi-public, to industrial and fine art schools, ete., with 
which the chief cities of France are liberally provided. This very im- 
portant part of the educational provision for the artisan classes in 
French cities does not appear in the official statistics of education. 

Comparisons between the educational statistics of English cities 
(Chap. XIX., pp. 957-960) and American cities are less misleading as 
the classification of schools under the English system approaches our 
own more nearly than under the French system. By reference to the 
table relating to the school attendance in certain typical English cities, 
it will be seen that the ratio of schoo] enrolment to population averages 
even higher than in corresponding cities in our own country. In both 
the French and English cities, the enrolment in parochial schools is an 
important item in the tabulation. In the English cities selected the 
proportion of the local enrolment credited to parochial schools ranges 
from 29 per cent. to 61 per cent., and in the French cities from 33 
per cent. to 60 per cent. 

In both instances the average ratio is below the average for the coun- 
try as a whole. 

As a result of the French law respecting religious associations, cleri- 
cal schools have just suffered a repulse in France, whereas the English 
Education Bill which at this moment appears likely to pass, promises 
for a time to strengthen the church schools in that kingdom. 

A. T. 5. 
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EDITORIAL. 


HE death of Dr. Emerson E. White (Columbus, Ohio, Tuesday, 
October 21) removes one of the most notable representatives in 
education of the last fifty years. Few school men have been better 
known to the body of teachers throughout two-thirds of the States than 
Dr. White. First as an author of school texts, he had long enjoyed 
deserved honor. His mathematical works included Oral Lessons in 
Number, a two-book series in Arithmetic, a School Algebra, and Ele- 
ments of Geometry. He was the author of a number of pedagogical 
works also, comprising Elements of Pedagogy, School Management 
and the Art of Teaching, and a complete series of school Registers and 
Records. Besides these Dr. White was a voluminous contributor to 
educational and school journals, and the general magazines, and was 
often upon the programs for meetings of educational organizations both 
East and West. He was for many years an influential member of the 
National Educational Association and the National Council. His pa- 
pers and discussions before both of these bodies as well as other organ- 
izations of narrower field were numerous, dignified and scholarly. As 
proprietor and editor of the Ohio Educational Monthly, as lecturer on 
the public platform and especially before Teachers’ Institutes, as State 
School Commissioner of Ohio, and Superintendent of Public Schools of 





Cincinnati, as president of Purdue University for seven years, and as 
president of the Board of Trustees of Lane Theological Seminary, Dr. 
White was a man of wholesome and far-reaching influence upon the 
educational thought and practice of his generation. A future number 
of Epucation will present a sketch, biographical and commemorative 
of Dr. White. 


7 recent resignation of Dr. W. N. Hailman from the superin- 
tendency of tlie Dayton, O. schools, closes another long and 
successful and varied career in the profession. He has many friends 
who will regret to lose him from the circles of school men, and from the ) 
ranks of active teachers. In Louisville, Detroit, Northern Indiana and 
at Dayton, his work was ever of such distinctive character as to call 
national attention to his system and his method. Both he and his wife 
were pioneers in the advocacy and the practice of the Kindergarten. 
The Hailman Kindergarten Training School at Laporte, Indiana, had a 
deservedly honorable and wide reputation. In the application of this 
spirit and method in the primary school, in the emphasis put upon art 
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and decorative work among all elementary and secondary grades, in a 
demonstration of the educational values of constructive exercises for 
all ages of children, and in standing persistently for a sound discrimina- 
tion of education as against mere training as the primary function of 
the school, Dr. Hailman has won a distinct and unique place among the 
school men of his time. It is earnestly hoped that his withdrawal from 
active school work may not lose him permanently from the school coun- 
cils, nor bar his contributions to educational journals. 


RECENT gathering in Albany of the members of School Boards 
of New York, and the Superintendents of New York and Mas- 
sachusetts was a notable meeting. It afforded an opportunity for an 
exchange of experience and a reénforcement of the views of each sec- 
tion by the discussions of strong men from the other. Both parties 
doubtless were profited. A similar movement has been going on in 
Ohio. For many years there has been maintained what is known as 
the Central Ohio Teachers’ Association, holding meetings alternately 
in Dayton and Columbus. A year ago the usual Fall meeting was held 
outside its field, in Cincinnati. This year the meeting was held Fri- 
day and Saturday, Nov. 7th and 8th, in Indianapolis. Special trains 
were run from Columbus and other points. A thousand Buckeyes were 
in the Hoosier capital before the day of the meeting. The Indianapolis 
schools were visited, the usual sessions of the Association were held, 
new friends were made among the school people of the neighboring 
State, and for the time, Central Ohio teachers breathed another atmos- 
phere. Many Indiana, and especially Indianapolis teachers were pres- 
ent and joined in the discussions. Both sections are profited by such 
interchange of plans and purposes. The experiment might be tried 
with profit by other states and sections. 


YOUNG friend of the editor, a teacher of art and manual work 

in a well known city system in the East, has recently made a 
suggestion concerning these exercises that seems worthy of recognition 
by school people generally. Among others (without attempting to quote 
verbatim and inconsecutive order), he ventured the following suggestions : 
‘¢T do not believe in all the stuff that is taught, even in high places, in 
the name of manual training; but most of the work is suggestive. 
Clay modeling is an important item in manual training, but only one 
part. I think there are possibilities in bent iron work also, that are as 
yet untouched. But ofthese and other sorts there is too much hand- 
work done for its own sake, and not enough for the sake of beauty and 
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fitness in relation to manufactures, and economic production in gen- 
eral. I believe there is something to be acquired beside mere skill of 
hand,— patience, care, accuracy, ete. I should like to see the manual 
work in a school system, including the drawing, culminate in some one 
production or series of productions, the completion of which would 
require a knowledge of form and color and design which should have 
been the matter of study in preceding years. This might include such 
productions as the decoration of the school-room (tinting of walls, 
color of wood-work), the furniture for it, the selection, framing and 
hanging of pictures, and the setting of statuary; the decoration com- 
plete of a Kindergarten or primary room by means of a frieze on the 
yalls, either of simple decoration, figures in color, or in low relief or 
sculpture; the embellishment of school grounds, the choice and plant- 
ing of trees in proper places, the position of large garden jars, etc., 
which latter suggest the design in form and color and decoration, and 
the manufacture of pottery for specific purposes; finally, perhaps, the 
design and construction of a fountain for the school grounds, or small 
fountains and drinking basins to be placed in the building. All this 
will require, of course, the most competent instruction at all stages of 
the work. But should not the schools have the best instruction here as 
elsewhere? The point is, granted the proper instruction, will not such 








a plan followed out along different lines in successive years, enhance 
the value of such teaching — make the facts and details of work more 
inspiring: to the pupils, less a mere part of the course of study? 
High school pupils are old enough to understand and appreciate the 
simpler phases of the development of ornament in design, in architec- 
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ture, etc., and the close connection between these art matters and the 
civilization that produced them. A design for a rug that is never to be 
made is at this (high school) stage, as an exercise, a mockery. It is 
not meant that such scheme should become mere instruction in a craft, 
or industrial training in a narrow sense; but reasons and principles 

governing the production of an article for such purpose should be 

clearly understood.” The suggestion has far reaching meanings for 

technical and art training in the public schools. 
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THE TEACHER OF OTHER DAYS. 
BY ROBERT H. WILLIAMS, D. D., BALTIMORE, MD. 


HEN we read that once a teacher demanded from each scholar, 
for a full course of instruction, as much as would be in our 
money $1700, that another erected in a certain temple a statue of him- 
self in solid gold, and that a rhetorician received for each full course of 
lectures $17,000, we begin to think that there was a time when the 
teacher was well paid for his services. But such charges for teaching 
were rare, and only a few could pay them. Hence, knowledge was 
confined largely to the few who had positions of authority and whose 
large incomes could meet the expense. The increase of books and 
schools has qualified a great number to be teachers, and knowledge, 
like a purchasable commodity, is now to be had at trifling cost. 
The honors bestowed upon the teacher have been many. Says Rol- 
lins of Pythagoras: ‘* The whole country soon felt very happy effects 
from the presence of this excellent philosopher.”’ ‘+ His school became 
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the most famous that had been until that age.”’” Plato thanked the gods 
for three things, namely: ‘*‘ That they had endowed him with a rational 
mind — that he was born a Greek, and that he lived in the times of 
Socrates.”” Plato having been sent for, was met by the chariot of 
the Prince, and a sacrifice was offered in thanksgiving for his visit. 
Aristotle was appointed the preceptor of Alexander the Great, and 
Alexander years after said, ‘*’That he was bound to love Aristotle as 
much as he loved his father, for he was indebted to one for living and 
to the other for living well.”” ‘* In other days a scholar was held to be 
the glory of the city of his residence and his.country.” 

In other days female teachers were rare. Among Christians the idea 
of inferiority was not prevalent, as it was among other people, and the 
mother did her part in the household in instructing her children. The 
position of teacher of a school was not filled by a female, except in 
rare instances, until some time after the beginning of the last century. 
At present, fully two-thirds of the teachers of our land are females. 
They are acceptable to the people generally, and are doing excellent 
work. 

The subjects taught in the schools in other days were few, and the 
books were not numerous. Arithmetic was not taught, we are told, in 
the day schools, but in the night schools. Geography was not a study 


until about 1786, when Morse’s small geography appeared. The spell- 
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ing-book, the Psalter and the New Testament were the only books found 
in some of our schools. Reading, writing and arithmetic were the only 
studies that claimed the attention of the pupils a little later. In many 
of our higher schools the teacher was limited to three recitations a day. 
It was thought that he could not be effective in undertaking more. 
Books and teachers were few until after the or 
schools. 


ganization of our public 

The character of teachers in some parts of this country years ago was 
not such as would be tolerated in any part of the country today. It 
was said of them: ‘* The schoolmasters were generally a low and disso- 
lute set, more than half of them being redemptioners and servants. 
They were drunken in habits, severe and capricious in discipline, and 
teaching in a rude, irregular way.” The following advertisement 
occurred in 1774: ‘*'To be sold, a schoolmaster, an indentured serv- 
ant, who has two years to serve.” Another wrote: ‘‘ We take the 
most useful servants for farm hands, artisans, sailors, and merchants; 
but when we find a drunkard, or a gluttonous pilferer, who is unfit for 
anything else, we give him the care of your sons.” It was said of one 
of the most distinguished ministers of this country, that his first and sec- 
ond teachers were indentured servants, and that in the school he at- 
tended the scholars got their lessons by repeating them aloud, and that 
the noise could be heard a long distance away. 

While these things were said of teachers in some parts of the coun- 
try, and in a certain period of our history, the most encouraging and 
commendable words have been spoken of teachers in other parts of the 
country, and in other periods of our history. _We must remember, that 
while many who taught in other days did not have the title of teachers, 
yet they were as truly teachers as others. The ministers in a large 
part of this land were the teachers. The minister of the church was at 
the same time the teacher of the school. The times have changed in 
this respect, so that comparatively few ministers are found as teachers 
in our schools today. Without their aid in the schools of long ago, the 
land would be very different from what it is at this time. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


To accommodate readers who may wish it, the]publishers of EDUCATION will send, post 
paid, on receipt of the price, any book reviewed in these columns. 


The Taylor School Readers. Second Reader. By Frances Lilian Taylor. 
Good literature, historical stories, and stories of nature are the prominent features 


of this book, which seems to possess considerable merit. New York: .Werner 
School Book Company. 


The Sunbonnet Babies’ Primer. By Eulalie Osgood Grover. A unique and 
attractive supplementary reader for the very youngest pupils. The colored illus- 


trations by Miss Corbett are apt and quickly engage attention. Chicago: Rand, 
McNally & Co. Price, 40 cents. 


The Story of the Amphibians and the Reptiles. By James Newton Baskett and 
Raymond L. Ditmars. This is one of Appleton’s ‘‘ Home Reading Books,’ edited 
by Dr. Wm. T. Harris. It is packed with interesting information, is scientific in 
presentation, and is finely adapted for supplementary reading in secondary schools 


and in ‘* University Extension’’ courses. New York: D. Appleton&Co. Price, 
60 cents. 


Carpenter’s Geographical Reader — Europe. By Frank G. Carpenter. Much 
the best book of the series that has yet appeared. With its fresh illustrations, 
latest information obtained by personal observation, and judicious selection of 
matters of interest, it is a decided help to the study of grammar school geography. 
New York: American Book Co. Price, 70 cents. 


A History of English Literature. By William Vaugh Moody and Robert Morse 
Lovett. Written in a discursive, entertaining style, this book presents the lives, 
characteristics, and writings of English authors in a full and discriminating man- 
ner, and forms an excellent basis for extended studies in literature. A carefully 
prepared *‘ Reading Guide”’ constitutes a valuable appendix. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.26. 


The Springs of Character. By A. T. Schofield, M.D. A philosophical work 
written in a simple, readable style that is quite fascinating. In some respects it is 
suggestive of a mental physiology, and yet it is much more than that. The special 
value of the book to teachers consists in the comparative absence of abstruse 
terms, in the careful analysis of the different phases of character and their relative 
bearing, and in common-sense suggestiveness as to developing good character in 
ourselves and in our pupils. The book is scientific, logical and strongly Christian. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. Price, $1.30. 


Spanish and English Conversation. First Book and Second Book. By Aida Ed- 
monds Phinney. ‘These books are designed to teach the spoken language by means 
of a series of progressive lessons and exercises. There is no attempt to teach gram- 
mar formally or to explain idioms; for it is intended that these shall be acquired 
through constant and varied drill with the forms presented. The aim is to learn 
to think as well as to talk in Spanish. Boston: Ginn & Co. Price, 60 cents 
each. 
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An American at Oxford. By John Corbin. A most interesting description of 
customs and manners at an English university. While not written for the pur- 
pose of attracting or informing any prospective beneficiaries under the will of 
Cecil Rhodes, the boc will undoubtedly exert a wholesome influence along that 
line. It is also profitable reading for teachers and students generally. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 


Our Country’s Story. An Elementary History of the United States. By Eva 
March Tappan, Ph. D. Not a string of biographies, nor merely a collection of 
entertaining stories, but a simple historical statement of causes and consequences 
enlivened by incidents that have a distinct bearing upon the course of events. The 
book is well suited to pupils in the lower grammar grades. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. Price, 65 cents. 


Principles of Class Teaching. By J.J. Findlay, M. A. One of the series of 
Macmillan’s ‘Manuals for Teachers.’’ While intended as a practical help to 
teachers, it is a comprehensive, critical discussion of what and how to teach, pre- 
sented in a strictly scientific spirit and method, modified only by actual experi- 
ence. Although thoroughly English in views and presentation, there are valuable 
thoughts and suggestions in abundance that American teachers will find worthy of 
careful attention, particularly when laying out courses of study and determining 
methods. London: Macmillan & Co. (Limited.) Price, $1.25. 


Education and the Larger Life. By C. Hanford Henderson. A strong and 
thoroughly philosophical work. The author is an idealist and optimist, with 
clearly defined convictions, unsparing of deserved criticism and pointing the way 
to systematic improvement. The basal ideas of the book are integral conscious- 
ness, the quest of perfection and the desire of the heart. From these is evolved a 
positive process of education. The style is lucid, vigorous and elevated. The rea- 
soning is logical, close, uplifting. The book ought to be read and re-read by 
parents as well as teachers. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.30. 


On Guard! Against Tory and Tarleton. Adventures of Stuart Schuyler, Major 
of Cavalry during the Revolution. By John Preston True, author of ‘+ Scouting 
for Washington,’’ ‘‘ Morgan’s Men,’’ ** The Iron Star,’’ etc. Illustrated by Lil- 
ian Crawford True. 12mo. $1.20 net. This is the third and concluding volume 
in the stirring Stuart Schuyler series,—stories of the American Revolution which 
have already delighted thousands of readers. The hero escapes many dangers, 
and renders valuable aid to General Greene in his campaign against Lord Corn- 
wallis. The book abounds in strong situations and battle pictures. 


The Making of Citizens. A study in comparative education. By R. E. Hughes. 
M. A., B. Se. This is not a book on ‘* Good Citizenship”’ as the title might lead 
us tosuppose. It is a scholarly consideration of the educational systems of Europe 
and America. The primary and secondary school systems of England, Germany, 
France and the United States are fully described. There are additional chapters 
on the education of girls and on the education of defective children. A generous 
but discriminating use is made of statistics. A brief summary of the new English 
‘‘ Education Bill’’ is given in an appendix. The volume is an important contri- 
bution to the educational literature of the day. London: The Walter Scott Pub- 
lishing Company. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 
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Analytical Psychology. A practical manual for Colleges and Normal Schools. 
By Lightner Witmer. This is an experimental study of the leading facts of the 
mind,—apperception, attention, association, perceptions of space, and psycho- 
physiological and psycho-physical analyses, and sensation. By means of special 
charts and clear, careful explanation, the student is readily enabled to perform the 
experiments successfully. The book seems to be an unusually important one for 
the assistance of teachers in the development of professional ability. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. Price, $1.50. 





On the Cross. A romance of the Passion Play at Oberammergau. By Wil- 
helmine Von Hillern and Mary J. Safford. This book is a thrilling romance 
illustrating the struggle between a sense of duty and the passion of love. It is 
a strong novel written in a style that pleases the reader, engaging his attention 
and carrying his interest to the end. The conception of the story is original and 
daring, Those who have seen the Passion Play at Oberammergau will be inter- 
ested in comparing their impressions with the authors’ and those who 
have not seen the Play will find the reading of this book the next best thing to 
seeing the Play itself. The book is attracting much attention in the reading 
world and has already passed through several editions. Published by Drexel 
Biddle, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $1.50. For sale by all booksellers. 


The Wooing of Judith. By Sara Beaumont Kennedy. This story has a his- 
torical setting — the scene is laid in the Virginia Colony and some slight allusions 
are made to the conflict between Charles and Cromwell, but it is not a historical nov- 
el. It is a love story pure and simple, and a good one. ‘The analysis of character 
and motive is excellent. True, strong lines sketch the inner workings of the 
hearts of Judith and Ann, the two leading female characters of the story, the 
one the soul of honor and womanliness, but relentlessly uncharitable and unfor- 
giving toward her husband’s single lapse from honor; the other bright, beautiful, 
vivacious, but scheming and unprincipled. The leading male characters also are 
well drawn and strongly contrasted. The author has a fine conception of human 
motives and sets forth the complex workings of destiny in a way to engage and 
hold the reader’s attention. The story ends well, which we consider an attractive 
feature. New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. Price, $1.50. 


‘From the Old World to the New’’ is a most charming story of ‘* How 
America was Found and Settled.’’ In the words of the Preface, ‘‘the aim of the 
book is to place before the younger grammar school children a simple connected 
account ef the discovery and settlement of America.’? The description begins 
with the Norsemen and ends with the Indian troubles in New England during the 
second half of the Seventeenth Century. It is enriched by almost a hundred well 
executed illustrations and maps; and each chapter is closed by a brief list of 
things to be remembered, things to be read, and things to be done. The refer- 
ences for reading and the directions for doing, are both excellent. Of the first 
list it should be said that while some unimportant dates are imposed for memo- 
rizing and one might well wish they had been left without more emphasis than 
ap interested reading would give them ; yet a great majority of the requirements 
have to do with conditions and movements and civic forces that are vital. On 
the whole the volume is one that will be found wholesome as reading for children 
and helpfully suggestive to teachers. The MacMillan Company, New York. 
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We acknowledge the receipt of the following new and excellent Books :— 

The Princess. By Alfred Tennysou. Edited, with an Introduction and 
Notes by Franklin T. Baker. (Twentieth Century Text-Books.) D. Apple- 
ton & Co. Price, 25 cents.—Little Stories for Little People. By Annie Willis 
McCullough. (Eclectic School Readings.) American Book Co.—The Eve 
of St. Agnes, and other poems. By Keats. Edited, with Introduction and Notes 
by Katherine Lee Bates. Silver, Burdett & Co. (The Silver Series of Classics. )— 
Jean Macé et I’ instruction Obligatoire, par Gabriel Compayré, (Les Grande 
Educateurs.) Paris, Librairie Paul Delaplane.—Primary Songs for Rote Singing. 
To be used in connection with The Educational Music Course. Ginn & Co.—List 
of Books for Township Libraries of the State of Wisconsin. Issued by the State 
Superintendent. Madison. Democrat Printing Co., State Printers.—A Laboratory 
Guide for Beginners in Zoology, By Clarence Moores Weed, D. Sc., and Ralph 
Wallace Crossman, A. B., M. Sc. D. C. Heath & Co.—The Comprehensive 
Method of Teaching Reading. By Emma K. Gordon.” Book I. D. C. Heath & 
Co.—An Advanced Rational Speller. By Ida M. Daly. Benjamin H. Sanborn 
& Co. Price, 25 cents.—The Story of Primary Instruction. By Samuel B. Alli- 
son, Ph. D., and H. Avis Perdue. A. Flanagan Co.—Practical School Problems. 
Edited by Joseph S. Taylor, Ph. D. Vol. I., Part I. Society for the Study of 
Practical School Problems. New York.—Van Dyck: A Collection of fifteen Pic- 
tures and a Portrait of the Painter, with introduction and interpretation. By 
Estelle M. Hurll. Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—Scott’s Lady of the Lake. Edited 
with notes descriptive and appreciative. By L. Du PontSyle,M.A. D.C. Heath 
& Co.—The Story of China. By R. Van Bergen, M. A. American Book Co.- 
Rab and his Friends, and other Dog Stories. By Dr. John Brown. Edited by 
Charles W. French. Rand, Mc Nally &Co. (Canterbury Classics.)—Some Merry 
Adventures of Robin Hood. By Howard Pyle. Charles Scribner’s Sons.—Les- 
sonsin English. By W.H. Skinner and Celia M. Burgert. Silver, Burdett & 
Co.—Seventeenth Report of the United States Civil Service Commission, July 1, 
1899, to June 30, 1900. Washington. Government Printing Office.—Kathlamet 
Texts. By Franz Boas. Washington. Government Printing Office.—Library of 
Congress ; Division of Bibliography. A list of Books (with reference to periodi- 
cals,) relating to Trusts. By A. P. C. Griffin, Washington. Government Printing 
Oftice.—Appleton’s Universal Cyclopedia. United States Census of 1900. D. 
Appleton & Co.—The Cession of Louisiana ; The Ordinance of 1784, and Jeffer- 
son’s Services for the Northwest Territory. By the Directors of the Old South 
Work. (Old South Leaflets. ) 


PERIODICALS. 


Miss Margaret Sherwood’s story in Scribner’s Magazine for November of the Princess 
Pourquoi, the woman who was cursed with the gift of a mind, is a fanciful and amusingly 
satirical commentary on the question of the modern “ higher education.” The illustrations 
by Sarah S. Stillwell have been made the chief color feature of the number and are beauti- 
fully reproduced in six paintings. In my opinion, we cannot begin at the top to builda 
race any more than we can beginat the roof to build a house. If we try to do this in the end 





we shali reap the results of our folly—Booker Washington in Everybody’s.——The busiest 
people read The Youth’s Companion because it is condensed, accurate and helpful. Its 
weekly summary of important news is complete and trustworthy.——The Delineator is 





thirty years old. Its Christmas number is a beautiful one and an anniversary number. 
The Christmas number of The Designer is unusually attractive. ‘‘ When Christmas Comes ”’ 
is the name of a contribution in which numerous dainty and pretty suggestions for gifts 
are pictured.—McClure’s Magazine for December contains a fine articie on “Diirer,” richly 
illustrated.—The holiday number of The Book-Lover has a fine article on the ‘‘Literary 
Treasures of Our National Library.” 
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